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PLAN  OF  AMSTERDAM  ABOUT  1650 


Line  indicating  the  extension 
of  the  town,  started  during 
the  last  ten  years  of  Rem¬ 
brandt’s  life. 


1.  House  of  the  painter  Pieter  Lastman,  the  master  of  Rembrandt, 
in  the  “ St.  Anthonie-breestraat.”  In  the  same  street  was  the  house 
of  the  dealer  Hendrick  Uylenburgh,  with  whom  Rembrandt  stayed 
during  the  first  years  after  Ins  settlement  in  Amsterdam. 

2.  House  in  the  “  Doelenstraat  ”  where  Rembrandt  lived  in  1636  (see 
plates  18-20). 


3.  Part  of  the  Amstel  where  Rembrandt  seems  to  have  lived  towards 
1639. 


4.  House  in  the  “St.  Anthonie-breestraat”  (now  called  “Joden- 
breestraat,”  No.  4)  occupied  and  owned  by  Rembrandt  from  1639 
until  165b  (see  plate  16).  On  the  canal  behind  was  the  Synagogue 
of  his  friend  Menasseh-ben-Israel.  The  bridge  and  sluice  seen  on 
plate  1/  is  the  one  between  this  red  number  and  number  1. 


5.  House  on  the  “  Rosengracht  ”  (now  No.  184)  where  Rembrandt 
lived  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life. 

6.  The  “  Bloemgracht”  where  Rembrandt  is  said  to  have  used  a 
store-house  as  a  studio,  principally  for  his  pupils,  during  his  first 
years  in  Amsterdam. 

7.  The  place  where  Rembrandt’s  son  Titus  lived,  on  the  “Singel,” 
opposite  the  apple-market,  in  1668,  during  his  short  married  life 
(see  plate  11). 

8.  House  on  the  “  Keizersgracht  ”  (now  No.  208)  of  Dr.  Nicolaes  Tulp, 
the  principal  person  in  Rembrandt’s  painting  “The  Anatomical 
Lesson.  Next  to  him  lived  Dr.  Aemout  Tholinx,  whose  portrait 
was  etched  and  painted  by  Rembrandt. 

9.  House  on  the  "Singel”  (now  Nos.  140-142)  of  Mr.  F.  Banning 
Cocq ,  the  Captain  in  Rembrandt’s  masterwork,  “The  Night- 
watch”  (see  plate  23). 


10.  House  on  the  "  Kloveniersburgwal  ”  (now  No.  47)  in  which  ap¬ 
parently  lived  Mr.  Jan  Six,  a  well-known  and  influential  person 
in  Rembrandt’s  life,  whose  painted  and  etched  portraits  count 
among  Rembrandt’s  finest  productions. 

11.  House  in  the  “  Kalverstraat  ”  (now  No.  10)  of  the  print-dealer  and 
publisher  Clement  de  Jonghe  whose  portrait  Rembrandt  etched. 

12.  The  old  St.  Anthony-gate,  in  Rembrandt’s  days  Public  Weighing- 
House,  and,  on  the  first  floor,  the  seat  of  the  Surgeon’s  Guild,  of 
which  Dr.  Tulp  and  Dr.  Deyman  were  the  foremen. 

13.  The  “Doelen,”  meeting-place  of  the  Civic  Guard,  for  which 
Rembrandt’s  “Nightwatch”  was  painted.  At  its  side  the  tower, 
Swyght-Utrecht  (see  plates  18-20). 

14.  The  Staalhof,  the  office  for  which  Rembrandt  executed  his  cele¬ 
brated  picture  known  as  “The  Syndics.” 

15.  The  inn  called  De  Keizers  Kroon  in  the  Kalverstraat  (now  No.  71) 
where  Rembrandt’s  collections  were  sold  at  auction,  after  his 
bankruptcy,  in  1657  and  1658  (see  plate  22). 

16.  The  Dam,  with  the  town-hall  on  the  right  and  the  Public  "Weighing- 
House  in  the  middle  (see  plates  2-4). 

17.  The  bridge  called  Grimnessesluis  (see  plate  5). 

18.  The  St.  Anthony-gate  (see  plate  6)  at  the  end  of  the  street  where 
Rembrandt  lived. 

19.  The  spot  where  Rembrandt  has  apparently  sketched  the  mills 
and  the  views  of  the  town  (see  plate  7). 


23.  Bridge  called  Blaubrug  (Blue  Bridge)  where  Rembrandt  sketched 
the  perspective  along  the  Amstel  river. 

24.  Houses  on  the  “Singel”  (now  Nos.  234-236)  where  the  caligrapher 
Lieven  Willemsz.  Coppenol,  an  intimate  friend  of  Rembrandt,  had 
his  school,  and  probably  lived. 

25.  House  on  the  “Keizersgracht”  (stated  as  the  second  house  from 
the  “  Beerenstraat”),  where  the  painter  Johan  van  de  Cappelle,  a 
friend  and  fervent  admirer  of  Rembrandt,  lived  until  1663. 

26.  House  in  the  “Koestraat”  (now  No.  15),  where  the  same  painter 
lived  after  1663.  This  house,  until  then,  had  been  inhabited  by 
the  celebrated  musician  Sweelinck  and  his  descendants. 

27.  House  on  the  “  Lauriergracht  ”  (probably  between  the  first  and 
second  bridge)  where  Rembrandt’s  pupil  Govert  Flinch  lived  from 
1644,  until  his  death  in  1660.  Ten  years  earlier  he  was  staying 
in  the  house  of  the  dealer  Hendrick  Uylenburgh  (see  above)  where 
Rembrandt  then  also  lived. 

To  locate  the  houses  of  some  others  of  Rembrandt’s  artist- 
friends  and  pupils  is  more  difficult:  Ferdinand  Bol  lived,  in  Rem¬ 
brandt’s  time,  on  the  “Fluweele  burgwal”  (i.e.,  on  the  map,  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  canal  numbered  28),  and  afterwards  in  the 
new  extension  on  the  “Keizersgracht”  near  the  “ Spiegelstraat.” 
So  did  Gerbrand  van  den  Eeckhout,  who  died  on  the  “Heeren- 
gracht”  near  the  “  Viyselstraat.”  Philips  Koninck  lived,  in  Rem¬ 
brandt’s  time,  on  the  “Keizersgracht,”  the  same  canal  where  we 
found  Tulp  and  van  de  Cappelle. 


20.  The  tower  called  M ontelbaanstoren  (see  plates  9  and  10)  and  the 
bridge  from  which  Rembrandt ’sketched  it. 

21.  The  bridge  called  “Leliebrug,”  from  which  Rembrandt  sketched 
the  tower  of  the  church  called  Westerkerk.  This  church,  on  the 
map,  is  between  the  bridge  and  the  house  numbered  8.  (See  plate 
13.)  In  this  church  Rembrandt  was  buried. 

22.  About  this  spot  Rembrandt  must  have  found  the  subject  for  his 
etching  “  View  of  Amsterdam”  (see  Frontispiece,  plate  1).  When 
this  etching  was  executed,  the  tongue  of  land,  near  there,  with 
the  two  bastions,  did  not  yet  exist. 
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Plate  1.  View  of  Amsterdam  from  the  East  ( reversed ) 
After  the  etching  by  Rembrandt 


REMBRANDT’S  AMSTERDAM 


By  FRITS  LUGT 

I 

HE  city  seems  to  float  upon  the  waters  and 

looks  like  the  sovereign  of  the  deep.  It  is 

crowded  with  merchants  of  every  nation 

and  its  habitants  are  themselves  the  most 
#  • 
eminent  merchants  in  the  world.  It  appears,  at  first,  not 

to  be  the  city  of  any  particular  people,  but  to  be  common 
to  all,  as  the  centre  of  their  commerce.  The  vessels  in 
this  harbour  are  so  numerous,  as  almost  to  hide  the 
water  in  which  they  float;  and  the  masts  look  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  like  a  forest.” 

“I  gazed,  with  insatiable  curiosity,  upon  this  great 
city,  in  which  everything  was  in  motion.” 

This  impression  of  Amsterdam  by  a  seventeenth- 
century  author  1  takes  us  back  to  the  time  when  no 
rivals  had  yet  contested  with  the  town  its  commercial 
monopoly,  —  when  its  full  and  radiant  display  struck 
the  eyes  of  every  visitor.  Tempted  though  we  feel  to 
recall  this  glorious  past  (the  period  and  direct  surround¬ 
ings  of  its  greatest  painter),  we  naturally  take  Amster¬ 
dam’s  present  state  as  a  basis,  and  in  doing  so  painfully 
notice  the  loss  of  precious  reminiscences  which  the  course 

1  Fenelon,  The  Adventures  of  Telemachus,  Book  III,  where  we  find 
stated  in  a  footnote  that  the  description  of  the  Phoenician  town,  Tyre, 
actually  depicts  Amsterdam. 


of  time  has  inevitably  involved.  But  realising  that  such 
loss  is  not  only  the  consequence  of  neglect  and  lack  of 
respect,  and  that  to  a  large  degree  modern  life  with 
its  different  requirements  and  intensity  forcibly  causes 
cruel  changes,  we  must  conquer  our  regrets  and  rather 
view  with  open  eyes  the  vitality  of  the  town  and  the 
renewed  energy  of  its  present  existence.  Sad  indeed  is 
the  aspect  of  towns,  known  as  “dead  cities,”  which  pre¬ 
serve  their  old  architectural  appearance,  and  where  all 
life  seems  extinguished.  They  are  but  their  own  shadows 
and  a  perpetual  outcry  against  the  reverses  of  Fate  or 
the  relaxation  of  human  energy,  which  proved  unable  to 
carry  on  the  aspirations  of  preceding  generations.  For¬ 
tunately  Amsterdam  escaped  this  disgrace,  because  its 
spark  of  life  never  quite  died  out;  the  burning  vigour 
of  its  inhabitants,  which  was  instrumental  in  raising  the 
town’s  prosperity  in  the  seventeenth  century,  may  seem 
a  high-flaming  fire  compared  to  the  peaceful  existence 
of  its  rich  population  in  the  eighteenth  century;  and  it 
may  be  true  that  the  former  energy  and  enterprise  were 
reduced  to  glowing  embers  about  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century;  but  let  it  be  recognised  that  the 
same  fire  always  smouldered  and  that  it  is  now  spread¬ 
ing  anew  with  a  sympathetic  stubbornness.  When 
Motley  says,  in  his  “History  of  the  United  Nether¬ 
lands,”  that  the  Dutch  Republic  was  “sea-born  and 
sea-sustained,”  we  have  to  apply  this,  in  the  first  place, 
to  its  most  important  town,  Amsterdam,  and  if  we  then 
remember  that  the  suppression  of  a  nation  accustomed 
to  maritime  pursuits  is  one  of  the  rarest  things  in  his¬ 
tory,  we  shall  arrive  at  a  better  understanding  of  Am¬ 
sterdam’s  vitality. 

In  a  town  where  life  so  maintained  its  course,  we  can- 
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not  expect  to  find  whole  quarters  preserved,  just  as 
they  appeared  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury;  the  general  disposition  of  the  town,  however,  is  so 
original  and  effective  that  its  indestructible  plan  sur¬ 
vived  until  our  days.  There  are  in  the  world  but  few 
towns  that  possess  such  a  charming  singularity,  and 
Venice  is  probably  the  only  town  offering  a  similar 
attraction,  although  it  differs  in  many  respects.  Hence, 
Amsterdam’s  surname  of  The  Venice  of  the  North  is 
easily  accounted  for,  and  appears  already  in  the  writings 
of  Guicciardini,  the  sixteenth-century  historian.  It  is 
the  water  that  lends  to  the  town  its  peculiar  charm,  and 
while  some  canals  had  to  be  filled  in  to  create  carriage 
accommodation  in  the  old  parts,  most  were  preserved, 
and  though  in  their  water  other  house-fronts  are  re¬ 
flected,  the  visitor  can  reconstruct,  without  great  dif¬ 
ficulty,  a  vision  of  Amsterdam  in  Rembrandt’s  days. 

Let  us  offer  some  help  to  the  visitor  in  his  efforts  to 
revive  the  old  town  in  his  imagination.  Such  assistance 
is  needed,  because  Amsterdam  is  not  a  place  where  one 
would  prefer  to  be  left  alone  with  his  dreams.  Modern 
life  overshadows  the  past  to  such  an  extent,  that  one 
cannot  transpose  one’s  self  three  centuries  by  simply 
eliminating  the  present;  there  are  no  ruins  which  in¬ 
duce  us  to  reconstruct,  in  our  mind,  that  which  has  van¬ 
ished,  no  population  which  has  arrested  its  progress  at 
the  period  of  its  greatest  prosperity.  Fortunately  the 
nature  of  Amsterdam’s  beauty  and  originality  has  not 
changed  and  from  this  fact  every  newcomer  may  derive 
great  help  in  his  efforts  to  rebuild  the  scenes  of  bygone 
times. 

First  of  all,  let  the  stranger  take  into  consideration 
that  Rembrandt  took  up  his  abode  in  the  town  when  it 
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was  rapidly  growing,  and  when  the  picturesqueness  of 
its  late-mediseval  appearance  had  to  concede  to  graver 
conceptions,  based  on  the  classics  and  the  Italian  re¬ 
naissance.  Let  him  remember  that  the  threefold  girdle 
of  wide  canals  lined  with  big  houses,  wThich  now  em¬ 
braces  the  old  city,  was  at  that  time  only  in  course  of 
construction,  and  that  less  stately  canals  preserved  a 
more  intimate  aspect.  These  narrower  waterways  in  the 
heart  of  the  old  town,  filled  with  barges  between  quays 
crowded  with  merchandise,  reveal  more  the  city’s 
growth  and  nature,  —  the  stately  but  less  lively  canals 
of  a  later  extension  typify  better  the  pride  and  ease  en¬ 
suing  from  the  reaped  harvest. 

When  Rembrandt  came  to  Amsterdam  about  1631 
he  found  the  town  broken  through  its  boundaries  and 
new  quarters  risen  on  the  fields  outside,  which  a  former 
generation  had  known  only  as  meadows  and  vegetable 
gardens.  The  artist  must  have  noticed  many  changes 
even  since  he  passed  his  years  of  apprenticeship  in 
Amsterdam  in  the  studio  of  Pieter  Lastman,  returning 
again  to  his  native  town  Leyden  during  the  intermediate 
seven  or  eight  years. 

Until  the  period  of  Rembrandt’s  settling  in  Amster¬ 
dam,  this  city,  although  having  been  long  the  metropo¬ 
lis  of  the  Northern  Netherlands,  had  not  been  very  dif¬ 
ferent  in  aspect  to  other  important  Dutch  towns;  its 
seventeenth-century  buildings  belong  to  the  same  school 
of  architecture  as  those  of  the  other  cities,  like  Haarlem, 
Alkmaar,  Leyden.  Its  immense  prosperity  and  develop¬ 
ment  as  Europe’s  most  important  seaport  since  about 
1600,  however,  originated  a  notable  change:  its  aspect 
gradually  became  more  individual,  until  in  the  second 
part  of  the  golden  century  it  had  assumed  the  grandeur 


worthy  of  “the  capital  of  Europe,  the  neighbours*  sup¬ 
port  and  hope,”  as  our  greatest  poet  then  justly  called 
her.  Important  buildings  and  a  very  logically  and  roy¬ 
ally  planned  extension  of  its  canals  and  streets  were  the 
causes  of  this  alteration.  We  do  not  know  of  any  other 
big  town  of  that  period  so  systematically  laid  out,  with 
such  a  preservation  of  its  original  beauty  and  with  such 
an  outspoken  aim  to  obtain  in  its  new  thoroughfares 
a  similar  attraction  to  the  eyes.  Of  all  the  cities  of  the 
Netherlands  none  possessed  the  means,  or  were  forced 
to  undertake  such  big  works,  as  Amsterdam.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  best  Dutch  architects  of  that  time  erected 
their  finest  and  most  important  edifices  in  Amsterdam, 
and  very  often  exclusively  built  there ;  and  this  accounts 
for  her  assuming  that  individual  aspect  of  stateliness. 

Rembrandt  got  acquainted  in  Amsterdam  with  two 
distinct  architectural  periods:  1st,  the  one  just  closed 
on  his  arrival,  dominated  by  the  eminent  architect  and 
sculptor  Hendrick  de  Keyser  (father  of  the  celebrated 
portrait-painter  Thomas  de  Keyser);  2d,  the  following 
period,  influenced  by  Jacob  van  Campen.  The  first  period 
enriched  Amsterdam  with  a  great  number  of  buildings, 
generally  in  red  brick  with  decorations  in  clear  sand¬ 
stone,  of  a  varied  and  often  baroque  appearance;  their 
style,  although  based  on  early  sixteenth-century  Italian 
renaissance,  may  be  called  a  typical  Dutch  one,  strongly 
personified  as  it  was,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  by  Netherlandish  architects,  like  Cornelis 
Floris  and  Vredeman  de  Vries.  —  In  the  second  period, 
when  the  classical  style  after  Palladio  became  generally 
accepted,  the  variety  of  aspect  and  the  baroque  details 
had  to  yield  to  monumentality  and  severity. 

The  spirit  of  the  town’s  aspirations  is  best  reflected 
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Plate  2.  The  Old  Town-Hall  in  Amsterdam 
After  an  engraving  by  Cl.  Jz.  Visscher 
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Plate  3.  The  Ruins  of  the  Old  Town-Hall  in  Amsterdam,  after  the  Fire  in  1652 

After  the  drawing  by  Rembrandt,  formerly  in  the  Heseltine  Collection,  now  in 
the  Rembrandt  House  in  Amsterdam 


in  her  town-hall,  which  marks  the  culminating  point 
of  her  evolution  (about  1650).  That  imposing  square 
building,  still  in  existence  in  Amsterdam’s  centre,  called 
the  Dam,  must  be  familiar  to  all  who  have  visited  the 
town,  and  the  interested  art-lover  may  have  noted  that 
this  building,  grand  and  magnificent  as  it  is,  has  no  typ¬ 
ical  Dutch  character  such  as  marks  Amsterdam’s  ear¬ 
lier  buildings.  He  will  have  remarked  a  strong  tendency 
to  the  classic  style  of  Italy,  and  the  rich  marble  sculp¬ 
tures  inside  must  have  appeared  to  him  as  belonging  to 
another  school  than  the  contemporary  Dutch  pictures, 
which  he  admired  in  Amsterdam’s  Ryksmuseum.  In 
this  circumstance  we  may  find  the  clue  to  the  dishar¬ 
mony  which  existed  between  Rembrandt  and  his  sur¬ 
roundings  in  his  later  years.  His  art  and  the  spirit  of 
his  contemporaries  were  going  athwart  with  different 
aims.  When  the  artist  settled  down  in  Amsterdam,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  circumstances  were  still  favour¬ 
able  to  a  good  mutual  understanding :  the  ambitious  and 
pulsating  spirit  of  the  growing  commercial  city  must 
have  felt  akin  to  the  boisterous  aspirations  of  the  young, 
gifted  artist.  His  great  material  success  during  the  first 
years  furnishes  a  proof  of  this  supposition.  Then  more 
and  more  came  the  alienation,  and  it  is  most  instructive 
to  compare  the  different  results  at  which  the  artist 
and  the  intelligent  population  arrived :  the  artist,  guided 
by  the  strength  of  his  immense  personality  and  talent, 
remained  himself,  but  his  fellow-citizens  gradually 
changed  their  taste  and  predilections  in  matters  of  art 
and  intellect,  uncertain  as  they  were  of  themselves  in 
these  matters.  Being  more  gifted  as  traders  than  as  art¬ 
ists,  they  showed  that  short-sightedness  and  narrow¬ 
mindedness  in  judging  their  contemporary  artists,  which 
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Plate  4.  The  New  Town-Hall  in  Amsterdam,  about  1660 

The  square  building  on  the  right  is  the  public  Weighing-House,  where  Rembrandt  sketched  the  ruins 
of  the  old  town-hall  (see  preceding  illustration).  After  an  etching  by  J.  van  der  Ulft,  1656 


so  often  repeats  itself  in  history  (even  in  our  time!). 
They  were  unable  to  understand  the  strength  and  value 
of  the  country’s  native  art,  and  turned  to  foreign  taste, 
even  to  foreign  workmanship,  as  in  the  case  of  the  com¬ 
mission  to  Quellinus,  the  Flemish  sculptor,  to  execute 
the  sculptures  in  the  town-hall,  thus  emphasizing  their 
preference  for  the  school  of  Rubens  and  Van  Dyck 
above  the  one  of  Hals  and  Rembrandt.  This  tendency 
occasioned  a  preference  for  foreign  theories  and  forms, 
and  so  we  see  between  1648  and  1660  a  town-hall  built, 
ten  times  bigger  than  the  former  one  and  costing,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  money,  about  twenty  million  guilders, 
resulting  in  a  work  of  art,  imposing  but  not  essentially 
Dutch  (plates  2-4). 

What  we  know  of  Rembrandt  in  connection  with 
Amsterdam’s  town-hall  supports  the  above  theory:  he 
seems  to  have  liked  the  old  building,  a  Late-Gothic 
structure,  as  he  sketched  it  twice,  once  after  its  fire  in 
1652.  On  the  other  hand,  when  in  1662  he  executes  a 
large  decoration  for  the  new  town-hall,  his  work  does 
not  agree  with  the  taste  of  his  contemporaries  and  is 
returned  to  him  (The  Plot  of  Claudius  Civilis,  now  much 
cut  down,  in  the  Museum  at  Stockholm) .  Considering 
Rembrandt’s  style  of  expressing  himself  in  his  work,  we 
find  many  instances  to  convince  us  of  his  preference  for 
the  architectural  forms  of  an  earlier  period  and  of  his 
lack  of  sympathy  for  those  which  were  introduced  dur¬ 
ing  the  later  part  of  his  life.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  he,  the  warm-feeling  artist,  offspring  of  a  school 
which  affected  richness  and  baroque,  was  no  friend  of  a 
new  tendency,  the  stateliness  and  broadness  of  which 
were  bound  to  degenerate  into  coldness  and  stiffness? 
Looking  through  his  drawings  and  etchings  (his  pictures 
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Plate  5.  The  Bridge  called  “Grimnessesluis”  in  Amsterdam 

After  the  drawing  by  Rembrandt,  in  the  Louvre,  Paris 

Reproduced,  by  permission,  from  a  copyright  photograph  by 
Messrs.  Braun  &  Co.,  Dornach 
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leave  us  no  town-views  taken  from  nature),  we  occasion¬ 
ally  meet  views  of  town-gates,  old  houses  alone  or 
crowded  together,  mills,  all  obviously  sketched  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  charm  akin  to  Rembrandt’s  nature  but  for¬ 
eign  to  the  greatest  part  of  the  lay  population  of  Am¬ 
sterdam.  Some  illustrations  will  show  the  master’s 
preferences :  a  view  on  a  little  old  bridge  between  com¬ 
pact  houses,  a  spot  called  Grimnessesluis,  still  forming 
nowadays,  notwithstanding  many  later  alterations,  one 
of  the  most  typical  views  of  old  Amsterdam  (plate  5). 
We  must  here  resist  the  temptation  of  reproducing 
some  of  Rembrandt’s  drawings  of  picturesque  town- 
gates  (like  those  in  the  Louvre,  Ryksmuseum  at  Am¬ 
sterdam,  the  collections  of  M.  Bonnat,  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  and  Teyler  at  Haarlem),1  because  these 
appear  to  have  been  done  on  an  excursion  through  the 
Netherlands,  and  cannot  be  identified  with  former  gates 
of  Amsterdam ;  there  is,  however,  another  drawing,  more 
closely  connected  with  landscape,  giving  a  view  of  St. 
Anthony’s  Gate,  quite  near  Rembrandt’s  house,  at  the 
end  of  the  street  where  he  lived,  taken  from  the  north 
outside  the  bulwark  (plate  6).  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  town  Rembrandt  did  that  delightful  sketch  with  the 
many  mills  in  the  foreground  (plate  7).  In  the  city  he 
again  sketched  a  former  fortification-tower,  called  Mon- 
telbaenstoren  (plate  9),  showing  to  its  right  a  perspec¬ 
tive  of  the  harbour.  We  miss  in  this  drawing  the  stee¬ 
ple,  with  which  it  had  been  ornamented  since  1606;  the 
municipality  had  the  good  sense,  when  new  extensions 
were  carried  out  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 

1  Described  by  Dr.  Hofstede  de  Groot  under  numbers  656,  761, 
857,  1211,  1334,  and  reproduced  by  Lippmann  —  Hofstede  de  Groot, 
1st  series  163,  3d  series  23,  1st  series  72,  2d  series  79  and  8. 
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Plate  6.  View  of  the  Ramparts  of  Amsterdam,  with  the  St.  Anthony-gate  in  the  Distance 
After  the  drawing  by  Rembrandt,  formerly  in  the  Heseltine  Collection 
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Plate  7.  Mills  on  the  West  Side  of  Amsterdam,  looking  toward  the  Town 
After  the  drawing  by  Rembrandt,  formerly  in  the  Heseltine  Collection,  now  in  a  private  collection  at  Kopenhagen 
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The  tower  on  the  left  is  the  same  as  sketched  by  Rembrandt  (plate  13) 
After  an  etching  by  R.  Zeeman,  about  1650 


century,  to  preserve  the  old  fortification-towers  which 
became  useless  because  of  the  ramparts  stretching 
farther,  and  to  transform  them  into  belfries  by  giving 
them  graceful  steeples  with  carillons.  Some  of  them, 
like  the  one  mentioned  here,  have  lasted  till  our  days; 
and  when  the  stranger  is  kept  awake  at  night,  in  his  ho¬ 
tel,  by  the  gay  clangor  of  their  bells,  he  may  grumble  at 
them,  unused  as  he  is  to  their  music,  but  when  he  hears 
them  in  daytime  he  should  respect  these  three-centu¬ 
ries-old  tones  and  meditate  like  Rossetti,  when  he  was 
impressed  by  Van  Eyck’s  and  Mending’s  works  in 
Bruges:  — 

“  The  carillon,  which  then  did  strike 

Mine  ears,  was  heard  of  theirs  alike; 

It  set  me  closer  unto  them.” 

A  more  complete  view  of  this  site  the  reader  will  find 
in  an  etching  by  Zeeman  (plate  10),  where  the  tower  is 
seen  with  its  steeple  which  Rembrandt  omitted  because 
he  considered  the  comparatively  modern  top  in  dis¬ 
harmony  with  the  older  body  of  the  tower,  or  rather 
for  the  simple  reason  that  his  paper  did  not  allow  him 
sufficient  space.  Another  steepleless  tower  is  drawn 
by  him  when  he  sketches  the  stronghold  Swyght- 
Utrecht  with  adjacent  buildings  (plates  12  and  20). 
Finally,  there  is  the  drawing  of  the  tower  of  the  West- 
erkerk,  the  only  sketch  after  a  more  severe  architecture, 
rather  a  transition  from  the  earlier  style  of  De  Keyser 
to  the  later  one  of  Van  Camyen  (plate  13). 

In  trying  to  reconstruct  a  picture  of  Amsterdam  in 
Rembrandt’s  time,  we  must  realise  the  architectural 
forms  as  well  as  the  colours.  It  is  natural  that  the  town’s 
colouristic  aspect  should  harmonize  with  the  colour 
schemes  which  we  admire  in  Holland,  in  its  landscapes, 
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Plate  9.  The  Tower  called  “  Montelbaanstoren”  in  Amsterdam 

After  the  drawing  by  Rembrandt,  formerly  in  the  Heseltine  Collection, 
now  in  the  Rembrandt  House,  Amsterdam 
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After  an  etching  by  R.  Zeeman,  about  1650 
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After  an  etching  by  R.  Zeeman,  about  1650 


on  its  rivers  and  seacoast,  in  the  pictorial  masterpieces 
of  its  artists  and  in  its  interiors,  which  means  that  in 
the  city  also  we  are  fascinated  by  the  richness  of  tints, 
always  subdued  and  variegated  by  a  certain  haziness. 
It  is  a  richness  of  a  very  subtle  nature:  no  opposition 
of  strong  tints,  but  an  endless,  mostly  light-scaled  vari¬ 
ety  of  transitions,  now  and  then  relieved  by  a  more 
powerful  note  like  the  red  of  a  roof  or  the  paint  of  a 
boat;  these  higher  notes  are  generally  of  a  freshness  as 
if  they  had  been  washed  by  a  recent  rain.  Against  a 
sky,  of  which  the  blue  or  the  clouds  bear  a  bloom  of  a 
silvery  hue,  the  houses  show  the  tone  of  their  bricks 
going  from  red-brown  to  a  pale  purple  in  so  many  devi¬ 
ations  that  the  uniform  indication  of  red  would  be  un¬ 
just.  The  trembling  of  the  lights  and  shades  of  water 
all  through  the  town  and  the  green  of  so  many  trees 
planted  along  the  quays,  were  of  course  two  conditions 
which  strongly  helped  in  producing  a  particular  colour- 
istic  charm  and  which  meant  an  advantage  over  so 
many  foreign  towns.  Both  these  elements  were  and 
are  still  not  to  be  found  to  such  an  extent  in  any  other 
city,  Venice  naturally  excepted  on  account  of  her  water¬ 
ways.  Concentrating  our  attention  rather  on  colour 
than  shape,  we  might  retain  for  one  moment  the  com¬ 
parison  with  Venice,  as  it  may  help  us  to  understand 
still  better  the  value  of  what  we  were  just  admiring  in 
Amsterdam.  By  reason  of  their  situation,  their  pros¬ 
perity,  their  universality,  their  natural  educational 
advantages,  both  towns  were,  so  to  say,  bound  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  great  school  of  painters,  and  we  need  not  here 
allude  to  the  glory  with  which  both  towns  covered  them¬ 
selves  on  this  field  in  the  eyes  of  the  art  world.  Stress 
should,  however,  be  laid  here  on  the  fact  that  the  two 
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Plate  12.  The  Tower  called  “  Swyght-Utrecht,”  and  the  “Doelen,” 

in  Amsterdam  (See  plate  20) 

After  the  drawing  by  Rembrandt  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  C.  Hofstede  de  Groot,  The  Hague 


towns  in  question  brought  forth  the  two  greatest  schools 
of  colourists,  a  fact  which  shows  how  in  these  centres 
circumstances  favour  the  development  of  colouristic 
talents.  Mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  great  painters 
are  our  teachers  in  the  appreciation  of  nature’s  beauties 
and  charms,  we  should,  for  our  own  instruction,  con¬ 
trast  the  two  schools  and  try  to  discern  the  difference 
in  their  common  merits.  We  shall  then  notice  that 
“ richness  in  colour”  does  not  mean  the  same  in  both 
cities.  As  opposed  to  the  abundance  of  glowing  col¬ 
ours  on  the  exuberant  Venetian  palette,  we  should  place 
the  subtile  gradations,  the  well-balanced  and  restrained 
splendour  and  the  endless  variations  of  the  seemingly  re¬ 
stricted  colour  scale  of  the  Dutch  artist.  We  shall  so 
learn  to  love  both  better  than  we  did  before  and,  need¬ 
less  to  say,  our  eyes  will  then  be  more  open  to  the  value 
of  Amsterdam’s  scenery  which  so  often  inspired  or  stim¬ 
ulated  the  painters. 

After  this  little  excursion  let  us  reconsider  the  town’s 
appearance.  In  doing  so,  we  must  remember  that  it 
was  already  highly  flourishing  when  Rembrandt  settled 
within  its  ramparts;  consequently  it  is  clear  that  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  living  houses  belonged  to  the 
more  picturesque  preceding  period.  The  houses  gen¬ 
erally  had  three  or  four  stories,  and  their  fronts  were 
without  exception  crowned  by  pointed  gables,  most  of 
them  stepped.  In  the  older  quarters,  where  the  houses 
were  more  crowded  together,  they  very  often  had  more 
stories  and  were  strangely  tall,  but  everywhere  that 
irregular  saw-like  profile,  formed  by  the  steep-pitched 
gable-tops,  appeared  silhouetted  against  the  sky  (hori¬ 
zontal  roof-lines,  more  in  accordance  with  the  new  style 
of  Van  Campen,  were  slowly  introduced  but  remained 
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Plate  13.  The  Tower  called  “ Westertoren”  in  Amsterdam 
After  the  drawing  by  Rembrandt,  in  the  Fodor  Museum,  Amsterdam 
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Plate  14.  The  Canal  called  “  Prinsengracht”  in  Amsterdam 
The  tower  seen  on  the  left  is  the  same  as  seen  in  the  preceding  illustration 
After  an  etching  by  R.  Zeeman,  about  1650 
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15.  The  St.  Anthony-Market  in  Amsterdam,  with  the  Old  Gate  transformed  into  Weighing-House 

After  an  etching  by  R.  Zeemari,  about  1650 


scarce).  All  these  house-fronts  were,  as  we  said  before, 
gay  in  colour  and  enlivened  by  sandstone  ornaments, 
windows  with  their  small  glistening  panes  set  in  lead, 
brightly  painted  shutters,  here  and  there  woodwork 
decorating  the  house-fronts,  and  as  a  rule  an  artistically 
carved  stone-panel  with  figures  and  inscription  or  date 
lending  a  separate  character  to  each  house.  The  house 
in  which  Rembrandt  passed  most  of  the  years  and  in 
which  he  knew  fortune  and  fame  as  well  as  sorrow  and 
reverse,  offers  a  good  type  of  the  then  prevailing  do¬ 
mestic  architecture  (plate  16).  The  house  still  exists 
and  has  become,  since  its  restoration,  a  few  years  ago, 
a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  art-loving  tourists.  We  must, 
however,  here  call  attention  to  a  fact  which  is  generally 
unknown  to  the  public,  namely,  that,  though  restored, 
the  house  does  not  appear  as  it  probably  looked  when 
Rembrandt  lived  in  it.  This  does  not  so  much  apply 
to  the  interior,  because  everybody  will  understand  the 
impossibility  of  reconstructing  the  artist’s  direct  sur¬ 
roundings,  for  lack  of  the  furniture  and  works  of  art  with 
which  Rembrandt  had  crowded  it.  More  noteworthy 
is  the  fact  that  the  fagade  has  quite  a  different  charac¬ 
ter.  The  outer  appearance  of  a  house  should  as  much  as 
possible  give  a  true  illustration  of  the  time  at  which  it 
was  built,  especially  as  this  one  had  retained  its  original 
form,  apparently,  when  its  greatest  occupant  inhabited 
it.  In  its  restored  condition  it  still  preserves  important 
additions  which  date  from  a  later  period.  The  two 
sketches  on  plate  16  show  us  how  the  original  picturesque 
stepped  gable  was  changed  into  a  cornice  with  a  tym- 
panon,  giving  a  different  appearance  to  the  house.  Any 
eye  familiar  with  Dutch  architecture  will  detect  in  the 
front,  in  its  present  state,  a  difference  in  period  between 
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Plate  16.  Rembrandt’s  House  in  the  “St.  Anthonie-breestraat” 

in  Amsterdam 

On  the  left:  As  it  must  have  looked  when  Rembrandt  occupied  it.  On  the 

right:  Present  state. 
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its  lower  and  upper  part.  The  latter  is  about  fifty  years 
later,  and  the  whole  shows  a  mixture  of  the  two  styles 
which  we  have  described:  the  earlier,  varied  style  of  a 
De  Keyser  and  the  later,  more  classical  style  of  Van  Cam- 
pen's  school  (his  pupil  Vingboonsf).  Probability,  based 
on  maps  and  documents  like  Rembrandt’s  inventory  of 
1656,  and  a  recently  discovered  account  regarding  alter¬ 
ations  done  by  the  subsequent  owners,  and,  moreover, 
the  convincing  difference  in  style,  lead  us  to  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  alteration  in  the  front  dates  very  shortly 
after  Rembrandt’s  departure  from  the  house,  i.e.  about 
1660,  when  it  was  divided  into  two  narrower  residences. 
The  house-front,  as  it  looks  now,  was  probably  familiar 
to  Rembrandt  in  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  even 
though  we  take  into  consideration  his  probable  disinclin¬ 
ation  to  look  again  and  again  at  the  place,  where  he  had 
passed  twenty  years  of  his  life,  and  where  misfortune 
had  cruelly  put  an  end  to  better  days;  it  is,  however, 
an  open  question  whether  such  a  consideration  offers 
sufficient  ground  for  a  restoration  of  the  kind  recently 
carried  out.  Nevertheless  we  have  to  be  thankful  to 
the  trustees  that  the  house  was  saved,  because  it  is 
Rembrandt’s  most  intimate  memorial,  aside  from  his 
own  work,  left  to  posterity. 

This  house  welcomed  Rembrandt  in  1639,  when  he 
acquired  it  for  13,000  florins  (a  good  price  in  those  days, 
showing  that  it  was  a  desirable  residence)  and  saw  it¬ 
self  adorned  with  a  unique  collection  of  works  of  art 
which  its  owner,  passionate  collector  that  he  was,  did 
not  cease  to  enlarge.  That  same  house  saw  its  illustrious 
occupant  become  more  and  more  retiring,  misunder¬ 
stood  by  the  majority  of  the  public  and  finally  struck 
by  reverses,  till  a  total  bankruptcy  necessitated  the 
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sale  of  the  house  in  1658.  It  has  often  been  thought, 
that  his  undying  mania  for  collecting  was  the  principal 
cause  of  his  misfortune,  but  a  document,  recently  dis¬ 
covered,  shows  that  Rembrandt  was,  like  so  many  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  the  victim  of  the  economic  reverses 
caused  by  the  first  Anglo-Dutch  war.  In  1653  nearly 
the  whole  trade  was  at  a  standstill,  1500  houses  (others 
speak  of  double  the  number)  stood  empty,  and  on  the 
27th  of  June  even  the  magistrate  decided  to  leave  off 
one  of  the  two  principal  stories  from  its  new  magnifi¬ 
cent  town-hall,  then  in  course  of  construction,  a  resolu¬ 
tion  which  fortunately  was  revoked  two  years  later.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  trade  weakened  heavily  until  1660, 
suffering  reverses,  not  only  from  England’s  attitude, 
but  also  from  France’s  and  Sweden’s  fiendish  acts.  Al¬ 
though  the  town  energetically  opposed  its  enemies, 
often  against  the  will  of  the  Netherlands’  States,  it 
could  not  at  once  redress  its  internal  depression,  and  we 
should  not  wonder  at  seeing  the  artist  Rembrandt 
among  the  victims.  He  avows  in  the  document  that  he 
lost  considerably  in  trade,  especially  in  maritime  ven¬ 
tures.  It  seems  that  the  trading  hobby,  innate  in  most 
Dutchmen  at  that  time,  was  also  strong  in  him;  in  an 
act  of  1634  we  see  him  already  designated  as  “  merchant 
and  not  as  artist! 

The  house  seems  rather  to  have  gone  up  in  value,  for 
it  realised  in  these  bad  times  nearly  as  much  as  Rem¬ 
brandt  had  originally  paid  for  it.  This  is  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at,  as  it  stood  in  a  very  profitable  quarter.  The 
street  followed  the  course  of  a  dike,  called  the  St.  An- 
thoniesdyk,  from  which  it  derived  its  name;  this  dike 
was  then  and  had  always  been  an  important  way  of 
access  to  Amsterdam,  as  it  was  the  only  direct  route  to 
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Diemen,  Weesp,  and  Muiden.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  it  was  inhabited  by  many  aristo¬ 
cratic  families,  with  whom  gradually  intermingled  Por¬ 
tuguese  Jewish  refugees,  as  this  was  a  new  quarter 
where  they  could  more  easily  find  living  accommoda¬ 
tion.  As  time  went  on,  Jewish  occupants  began  to  domi¬ 
nate,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  century  the  street  was 
for  that  reason  rebaptised  from  St.  Anthoniebreestraat 
into  Joden  (  =  Jews’)  breestraat.  We  find  this  change 
illustrated  in  the  fact  that,  when  Rembrandt  bought 
this  house,  one  of  his  neighbours  was  a  Jew,  called  Sal¬ 
vador  Rodrigue ,  the  other  a  Christian  fellow-painter 
Nicolaes  Eliasz,  but  when  he  left  the  house,  Eliasz  had 
died  in  1654  and  been  succeeded  by  Daniel  Pinto ,  again 
a  noted  Jewish  name.  These  Portuguese  Jewish  families 
were  a  great  advantage  to  the  town  and  should  in  no 
way  be  placed  on  a  par  with  the  poor  Jews,  mostly  of 
German  and  Polish  descent,  iioav  occupying  this  quar¬ 
ter.  The  Portuguese  Jews  were  highly  cultured,  well-to- 
do,  orderly,  and  clean  people;  one  of  their  most  brilliant 
minds  was  Menasseh-ben-Israel,  Rabbi  at  the  Synagogue 
situated  on  a  canal  just  behind  Rembrandt’s  house,  a 
great  linguist,  the  first  Hebraic  printer  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  the  teacher  of  the  celebrated  philosopher  Spinoza, 
a  sympathetic  and  admirable  figure,  whom  we  see  un¬ 
til  the  close  of  his  life  in  friendly  relations  with  Rem¬ 
brandt. 

If  from  this  centre  we  look  a  little  further  around,  we 
find  in  the  same  quarter  other  sites  memorable  in  the 
artist’s  life:  first  of  all  in  the  same  street,  also  near  the 
bridge  where  Rembrandt’s  own  house  stood,  we  recog¬ 
nise  the  house  of  Mr.  Hendrick  Uylenburgh,  a  noted 
dealer  in  pictures  and  works  of  art  and  a  publisher,  with 
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Plate  17.  The  Bridge  and  Sluice  called  “St.  Anthonie-sluis” 
in  Amsterdam,  seen  from  the  North 

Rembrandt’s  house  (plate  16)  stood  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  spot 

After  the  drawing  by  A.  Waterloo,  in  the  Fodor  Museum.  Amsterdam 


whom  Rembrandt  stood  in  close  relation  while  yet  re¬ 
siding  in  Leyden.  This  relationship  was  further  strength¬ 
ened  when  the  artist,  coming  for  good  to  Amsterdam, 
resided  with  Uylenburgli  and  remained  in  his  house  for 
some  years,  during  which  time  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Uylenburgh’s  charming 
cousin  Saskia,  Rembrandt’s  future  wife.  He  married 
her  in  1634,  remaining  at  Uylenburgh’s  house  until  1635. 
During  these  years  Rembrandt  seems  to  have  kept  a 
large  studio,  especially  for  his  pupils,  in  a  warehouse  on 
the  Bloemgracht,  a  quarter  where  we  shall  find  him 
again  much  later.  Passing  along  the  same  street,  to¬ 
wards  the  centre  of  the  town,  we  pass  on  the  right, 
opposite  the  Zuiderkerk,  the  house  where  Lastman  lived 
when  he  instructed  the  young  Rembrandt,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  street  we  notice  a  heavy  Late-Gothic  build¬ 
ing,  the  St.  Anthonieswaag ,  formerly  one  of  the  gates, 
when  the  town  was  less  extensive,  but  now  changed  into 
a  Public  Weighing  House.  Rembrandt’s  contemporary, 
the  etcher  Zeeman ,  has  left  us  a  charming  little  print  of 
this  edifice,  reproduced  on  plate  15.  The  reason  it  should 
now  interest  us  is  because  on  its  first  floor  it  lodged  the 
Surgeons’  Guild,  for  which  Rembrandt  painted,  in  1632, 
his  celebrated  Anatomical  Lesson  of  Dr.  Nicolaes  Tuly, 
now  in  the  museum  at  The  Hague.  The  commission  for 
this  masterpiece  of  Rembrandt’s  younger  years  was  per¬ 
haps,  because  of  its  dimensions,  one  of  the  reasons  for 
his  removal  from  Leyden  to  Amsterdam,  as  its  date 
corresponds  with  his  establishment  in  Amsterdam. 
During  two  centuries  the  picture  ornamented  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  this  building,  together  with  another,  still  more 
wonderful,  painting  by  him,  The  Anatomical  Lesson  of 
Dr.  Deyman,  of  which  only  a  central  fragment  was  saved 
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Elate  18.  The  “  Doelenstraat”  in  Amsterdam  {old  situation) 

The  receding  building,  behind  the  low  wall  with  gate,  on  the  right,  is  the  “Doelen” 
for  which  Rembrandt  painted  “The  Night  Watch.”  The  house  where  the  master 
lived  in  1636  was  next  to  the  house  seen  on  the  extreme  right.  The  tower  seen  above 
the  roof  is  the  one  sketched  by  Rembrandt  (plate  12).  Compare  also  plate  20 

After  the  drawing  by  R.  Vinkeles  in  the  Archives  in  Amsterdam 
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from  a  fire,  now  in  the  Amsterdam  Ryksmuseum.  Turn¬ 
ing  our  back  to  the  big  building  and  following  the  canal 
partly  reproduced  in  the  foreground  of  Zeeman's  etch¬ 
ing,  we  pass  on  the  left  the  house  of  Mr.  Six,  whom 
Rembrandt  must  have  visited  often,  and  come  in  a  few 
minutes  into  the  Doelenstraat,  at  the  corner  of  which 
stood  a  massive  tower,  remainder  of  ancient  fortifica¬ 
tions,  sketched  by  Rembrandt  as  we  saw  on  plate  12. 
Next  to  this  building  was  the  Doelen  (part  of  its  back 
can  be  seen  on  the  master’s  above-mentioned  drawing), 
the  meeting-place  of  the  civic  guards,  now  changed  into 
a  hotel  of  the  same  name,  but  in  Rembrandt’s  day 
the  place  where  the  painter’s  most  famous  picture,  The 
Night  Watch,  was  kept,  since  a  captain  of  the  guards, 
Banning  Cocq,  had  the  daring  idea  of  entrusting  Rem¬ 
brandt  with  the  commission  to  portray  him  and  his 
company.  Two  houses  further  along  the  street  (a  site 
now  occupied  by  a  bank,  next  to  Messrs.  Frederik  Mul¬ 
ler  &  Co.)  we  must  pay  attention  to  the  place  where 
Rembrandt  lived  in  1636.  After  his  removal  from  his 
cousin  Uylenburgh's  house,  Rembrandt  himself  states 
this  address  as  “next  to  the  pensionary  Boreel”  in 
a  letter  to  the  Prince  of  Orange’s  secretary,  Huygens, 
a  letter  now  preserved  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Paul 
Warburg  in  New  York.  That  house  must  have  been 
brand  new  in  1636,  as  building  on  that  side  of  the  Doel¬ 
enstraat  was  only  started  in  1635  (plates  18,  19,  and  20). 
It  seems,  however,  not  to  have  satisfied  the  painter,  be¬ 
cause  three  years  later,  before  his  removal  to  his  own 
house  in  the  St.  Anthoniebreestraat,  he  gives  his  address, 
in  another  letter  to  Huygens,  as  being  on  the  Amstel  in 
a  house  called  De  suikerbakkery  (the  sugar  refinery)  the 
exact  situation  of  which  has  not  yet  been  traced. 
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Plate  19.  The  Back  of  the  Houses  in  the  “  Doelenstraat”  in  Amsterdam 

The  narrow  house  in  the  middle,  two  windows  wide,  is,  although  rebuilt,  the  one  where 
Rembrandt  lived  in  1636.  To  the  left,  part  of  Messrs.  Frederik  Muller  &  Co.’s  auction  and 
exhibition  rooms. 
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The  third  house  from  the  tower  must  be  the  one  occupied  by  Rembrandt  in  1636 
After  an  engraving  by  van  Meurs  of  about  1660 
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Plate  21.  The  Old  Exchange  in  Amsterdam 


Returning  from  this  Doelenstraat  to  Rembrandt’s 
restored  house  where  we  started  our  little  excursion, 
and  taking  a  street  called  the  Staalstraat  on  our  right, 
we  should  observe  a  building  on  our  left  called  the  Staal- 
hof,  the  birthplace  of  that  other  masterpiece,  rivalling 
The  Night  Watch  in  fame,  namely  The  Staalmeesters 
( The  Syndics).  When  this  great  painting  was  achieved 
in  1661,  Rembrandt,  forced  by  the  sale  of  his  house,  had 
already  left  this  quarter  of  the  town,  but  it  is  pleasing 
to  notice  that  the  Staalmeesters  had  not  forgotten  the 
great  painter,  who  had  long  lived  in  their  neighbourhood. 

To  complete  our  survey  of  Rembrandt’s  dwellings 
in  Amsterdam,  we  must  finally  follow  him  on  his  retire¬ 
ment,  when,  owing  to  his  bankruptcy,  his  wonderful 
collection  had  been  dispersed  to  the  winds  under  the 
auctioneer’s  hammer,  and  when  he  had  to  leave  his  large 
house,  the  court  allowing  him  to  take  only  two  stoves 
and  some  partitions  in  the  attic.  We  have  therefore  to 
cross  the  entire  town  in  its  width  and  repair  to  its  wes¬ 
tern  extension,  where  he  lived  about  ten  years  until 
his  death,  most  of  this  time  in  the  company  of  his  son 
Titus ,  and  with  his  second  wife  Hendrickje  Stoffels, 
until  her  death  in  1664.  On  examining  the  map  of  the 
town  and  comparing  the  design  of  the  new  western 
quarters  around  the  Rozengraeht  with  the  remainder  of 
the  town,  we  observe  an  incongruity  in  city  planning, 
which  calls  for  an  explanation.  The  oldest  part  in  the 
centre  faces  the  harbour  and  logically  follows  upwards 
the  course  of  the  Amstel  River;  the  lay-out  of  the  canals 
in  that  part  is  in  accordance  therewith,  because  they 
really  are  the  former  moats  surrounding  the  protecting 
walls  incorporated  in  the  town  during  its  various  exten¬ 
sions  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
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Plate  22.  The  Inn  called  “De  Keizers  Kroon”  in  the 
Kalverstraat,  Amsterdam 

Here  Rembrandt’s  collections  were  sold  by  auction,  after  his  bankruptcy, 

in  1657  and  1658 

After  an  anonymous  drawing  in  the  Archives  in  Amsterdam 
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following  plan  of  the  three  canals,  Heerengracht,  Keizers- 
gracht,  and  Prinsengracht,  the  beginning  of  which  on 
the  west  side  takes  place  in  Rembrandt’s  time,  coin¬ 
cides  with  the  fan-shaped  plan  of  the  town,  but  the 
outer  quarters,  including  the  Rozengracht,  seem  in  dis¬ 
harmony.  The  reason  must  be  sought  in  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  exploitation  of  these  districts  had  to 
be  kept  on  an  economical  scale,  since  the  three  princi¬ 
pal  canals  mentioned  above  had  been  undertaken  on 
so  royal  a  scale.  Therefore  the  existing  features  were 
preserved:  the  many  ditches,  separating  the  meadows 
and  gardens  formerly  occupying  this  site,  were  simply 
widened  into  canals;  and  the  pathways,  running  between, 
were  transformed  into  streets.  The  peculiar  character¬ 
istics  of  this  part  of  the  town,  due  to  these  conditions  of 
growth,  made  it  into  a  typical  quarter,  known  as  the 
Jordaan;  its  population  has  always  been  one  of  modest 
means,  mixing  little  with  the  town.  So  we  see  that  it 
was  very  appropriate  for  the  painter’s  retirement,  after 
his  social  downfall  in  the  late  fifties. 

Not  only  the  direction  of  its  canals  and  streets  re¬ 
mind  one  of  the  former  nature  of  this  quarter,  the  places 
of  amusement  likewise  are  reminiscent  of  the  times  when 
well-to-do  citizens  had  their  gardens  and  pleasure- 
grounds  amidst  the  meadows,  before  the  city  encroached 
upon  them.  There  were,  for  instance,  two  large  gardens 
with  mazes  and  fountains,  formerly  the  property  of 
Amsterdam  burghers,  afterwards  for  many  years  an 
attraction  for  the  public.  One  of  them,  at  the  end  of 
the  Rozengracht,  was  owned  and  managed  by  Lingelbach, 
the  father  of  Johan  the  painter.  An  inscription  in  the 
burial-book  of  the  Westerkerk,  saying  that  Rembrandt’s 
corpse  came  on  the  8th  of  October,  1669,  “from  the 
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Plate  23.  The  House  of  Me.  F.  Banning  Cocq  (the  Captain  and 
Prominent  Person  in  Rembrandt’s  “Night-watch  ”)  in  Amsterdam 

After  an  anonymous  drawing  in  the  family  archives  of  Jhr.  D.  de  Graeff 

at  The  Hague 
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Rozengracht  opposite  the  Labyrinth/’  painfully  re¬ 
minds  us  how  for  the  last  sad  years  of  his  life  the  great 
painter  had  lived  opposite  this  popular  place  of  public 
amusement. 


II 

Having  dealt  with  the  town’s  appearance,  principally 
from  an  architectural  point  of  view,  in  the  preceding 
pages,  because  architecture  is  so  essential  in  expressing 
a  people’s  character  and  aspirations,  we  must  now  give 
our  attention  to  another  condition  instrumental  in  com¬ 
pleting  a  town’s  aspect,  namely,  the  daily  life  which  is 
animating  it.  We,  fast-living  twentieth-century  people, 
are  apt  to  suppose  that  life  some  centuries  ago  was 
moving  steadily  but  slowly,  that  people  were  spared 
the  enervating  excitements  of  our  own  days  and  that 
they  consequently  had  a  much  more  quiet  and  regular 
existence.  Contemporary  documents  prove  that  this 
opinion  is  wrong,  at  least  in  so  far  as  Amsterdam  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Already  in  1618  the  Venetian  Antonio  Donato 
wrote  of  Amsterdam  that  the  streets  and  public  places 
were  so  thronged  “that  the  scene  looked  like  a  fair  to 
end  in  one  day”;  and  did  not  Descartes  write  in  1631, 
when  he  resided  in  Amsterdam,  that  nobody  noticed 
him  because  he  was  the  only  non-tradesman  in  Amster¬ 
dam  amidst  a  trading  population,  attentive  to  its  pro¬ 
fits.  This  reveals  the  bustling  of  the  great  commercial 
centre.  The  facts  have  nothing  astonishing  in  them  if 
we  realise  that  Holland’s  commercial  ships  numbered 
half  of  the  world’s  trading-fleet  and  that  Amsterdam 
harboured  most  of  them.1  No  wonder  that,  in  such  a 

1  The  statement  of  a  sharp-eyed  contemporary,  the  English  am¬ 
bassador,  Sir  William  Temple,  is  here  of  interest  and  applies  in  the  first 
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town,  life  was  intense  and  that  its  strong  pulsation  was 
felt  everywhere:  in  crowded  streets  and  quays,  in 
numerous  offices  and  warehouses,  on  the  large  exchange, 
around  the  Public  Weighing  Houses,  in  the  shops  and 
market-places,  etc.  The  ease  and  self-contentment 
with  which  the  Dutch  were  so  often  reproached  at  the 
time  of  the  French  Revolution,  were  then  unknown; 
on  the  contrary  all  was  enterprise,  action,  and  move¬ 
ment.  A  salutary  freshness  of  spirit  was  favoured  by 
the  variety  of  people  crowding  in  this  centre:  the  hos¬ 
pitality  shown  to  people  of  various  religions,  from  the 
busy  Jews,  to  the  refugees  of  Antwerp  and  Flanders, 
created  a  rivalry  of  interests,  benefiting  trade  in  general. 

To  this  animation  caused  by  commerce  we  must  add 
the  life  brought  into  the  town’s  thoroughfares  by  the 
people’s  domestic  and  social  existence,  which  was  in 
those  days  much  more  out-of-doors  than  it  is  now,  just 
as  there  was  also  a  much  less  marked  separation  be¬ 
tween  the  various  classes :  housewives  going  to  the  mar¬ 
kets,  children  playing  in  the  streets,  families  reposing 
in  or  before  their  open  street-doors,  people  of  the  lower 
classes  seeking  in  the  street  what  their  narrow  and  close 
dwellings  could  not  give  them,  travellers  being  seen  off 
at  the  harbourside  or  on  the  canal-quays,  costermon¬ 
gers  praising  their  wares.  There  was,  for  example,  the 
daily  fishmarket  behind  the  Dam,  Amsterdam’s  central 


place  to  Amsterdam,  then  exceeding  in  importance  all  the  other  Dutch 
towns:  “It  is  evident  to  those,  who  have  read  the  most,  and  travelled 
the  farthest,  that  no  country  can  be  found  either  in  the  present  age 
(i.e.  1672),  or  upon  record  of  any  story,  where  so  vast  a  trade  has  been 
managed,  as  in  the  narrow  compass  of  the  four  maritime  Provinces  of 
this  commonwealth  (i.e.  the  Dutch  Republic) :  nay,  it  is  generally 
esteemed  that  they  have  more  shipping  belong  to  them,  than  there 
does  to  all  the  rest  of  Europe.”  ( Observations  on  the  United  Provinces , 
Chap.  VI,  p.  182.) 
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square,  of  which  the  poet  Brederode  has  left  us  such 
vivid  pictures,  bringing  to  our  ears  all  the  bargaining, 
shouting,  and  quarrelling  of  former  days;  there  were 
numerous  other  markets  necessitated,  not  only  by  the 
town’s  trade,  but  by  its  every-day  needs:  the  weekly 
market  for  butter  and  cheese,  which  until  1669  enlivened 
the  Dam,  where  now  electric  cars  circulate  and  a  much 
less-varied  traffic  passes  by;  the  apple-  and  fruit- 
market  on  the  Singel,  opposite  the  house  where  Rem¬ 
brandt’s  only  son  Titus  passed  the  few  months  of  his 
married  life;  the  flower-market,  where  the  middle- 
class  people  found  the  cheap  floral  decorations  for  their 
often  gloomy  interiors:  the  meat-market  in  the  Nes : 
the  Monday’s  market,  on  the  Singel,  of  small  furniture 
and  kitchen-utensils:  the  vegetable-  and  peat-market 
on  the  Prinsengracht,  etc.  That  all  good  housewives, 
even  those  of  middle  and  upper  classes,  made  it  a  rule 
to  frequent  these  markets  is  revealed  to  us  not  only  by 
contemporary  pictures  but  also  by  a  passage  in  one  of 
Huygens’s  letters  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  which  this 
refined  diplomat  from  The  Hague  expresses  his  aston¬ 
ishment  at  seeing  the  wife  of  Admiral  de  Ruyter  go 
daily  to  market  ule  panier  au  bras.” 

All  these  thousands  of  people,  business-men,  workmen, 
housewives,  small  traders,  went  about  in  comparatively 
simple  dresses,  in  which  the  black  and  discreet  colours 
predominated.  Against  this  sober  background,  the 
multi-coloured  garments  of  the  numerous  strangers  from 
over-seas  were  set  off  sharply :  those  of  the  Levantines, 
Persians,  Poles,  and  others,  who  congregated  in  this 
international  mart.  What  was  said  of  the  citizens’  dress 
does  not  imply  that  luxurious  costumes  were  unknown  in 
Amsterdam ;  the  younger  people  of  course  donned  lighter 
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Plate  24.  “The  Star  of  the  Kings” 

Children  before  a  street  door  on  Epiphany-evening 
After  the  drawing  by  Rembrandt,  in  the  British  Museum,  London.  Salting  Bequest 


and  more  elegant  clothes,  and  married  ladies  at  home 
knew  very  well  how  to  charm  the  eyes  of  their  visitors. 
Gradually,  as  Amsterdam’s  wealth  increased,  the  upper 
classes  became  more  luxurious,  and  towards  the  end 
of  Rembrandt’s  life  we  see  a  complete  change  effected: 
we  may  say  that  when  the  architects  preferably  imi¬ 
tated  the  Italian  Palladio  or  the  French  Mansart,  and 
when  the  feebler  painters  followed  the  degenerating 
taste  of  the  public,  —  then  the  leading  classes  took  to 
French  fashions,  and  wigs  came  into  use.  Rembrandt’s 
pictures  show  us  sufficiently  that  he  kept  aloof  from  this 
deplorable  but  fated  change,  and  we  must  imagine  him 
moving  within  the  classes  which  remained  loyal  to  the 
solid  habits  of  the  first  period  of  his  life  in  Amsterdam. 

Mingling  with  this  traffic  we  find  the  children  amus¬ 
ing  themselves,  venting  their  love  of  ridicule  and,  above 
all  things,  fighting,  in  those  parts  from  which  they  were 
later  on  banished  on  account  of  a  more  regular  educa¬ 
tion,  or  because  of  certain  districts  turning  into  exclusive 
shop-  or  office-quarters.  Their  playfulness  fell  again  and 
again  into  wild  excesses,  which  forced  the  magistrate 
to  pass  prohibitive  laws,  in  order  to  protect  citizens 
from  injury  and  damage.  Add  to  this  the  great  number 
of  beggars,  peasant-people,  many  of  them,  impover¬ 
ished  by  the  wars,  bohemians,  highwaymen,  remnants 
of  army-trains,  all  flocking  to  the  great  centre  in  the 
hope  of  finding  assistance,  strolling  musicians,  quack¬ 
salvers  and  mountebanks  at  market  time  (plate  26), 
periodic  parades  of  gaily-dressed  civic  guards.  Add  to 
this  the  fairs,  and  we  shall  have  completed  in  our  imag¬ 
ination  a  scene  which  is  of  the  liveliest,  and  certainly 
of  a  far  greater  charm  and  variety  than  our  present  more 
monotonous  and  regulated  existence.  Rembrandt’s 
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Plate  25.  Children  before  a  Street  Door:  the  one  in  the  Middle 

WITH  A  “ROMMELPOT” 

After  the  drawing  by  Rembrandt,  in  the  British  Museum,  London 
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etchings  and  drawings  give  us  numerous  little  illustra¬ 
tions  in  this  respect,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  superb 
drawing  lately  added  to  the  British  Museum  by  the 
Salting  bequest,  showing  children  going  about  with  the 
star  (a  structure  of  oiled  paper  on  a  stick,  lit  from  be¬ 
hind  with  a  candle)  on  Epiphany-evening,  and  singing 
before  the  houses,  as  they  also  did,  some  months  later, 
on  Shrove  Tuesday,  accompanying  their  songs  with  the 
rommelpot,  a  musical  instrument  well  known  from 
Hals’s  pictures,  and  consisting  of  an  earthenware  pot, 
covered  with  parchment  or  bladder,  through  which  a 
stick  was  moved  up  and  down  (plates  24  and  25) .  Rem¬ 
brandt’s  etchings  reproducing  tramps  and  street-types, 
like  his  rat-killer,  are  no  doubt  so  familiar  to  our  readers 
that  we  need  not  recall  them  by  means  of  reproductions. 

The  tidiness  and  orderly  habits  of  the  Dutch  were 
effective  in  putting  limits  to  the  disorder  and  dirt  which 
are  so  often  the  nuisance  of  seaports.  This  was  still 
more  obvious  in  the  interiors  of  the  dwelling-houses 
where  the  Dutch  housewives  exerted  the  supremacy  of 
their  cleaning  and  washing  propensity,  ‘ 1  cette  propriety 
hollandaise  qui  commence  par  etonner  et  qui  finit,  quand 
on  demeure  dans  le  pays ,  par  devenir  un  besoin,  une  necess¬ 
ity  .  .  .  une  vertu  contagieuse ,”  as  Havard  says.  A  simi¬ 
lar  sense  of  order  was  to  be  noted  in  the  administration 
of  public  charities :  orphanages,  asylums,  hospitals,  and 
similar  institutions  were  founded  and  generously  en¬ 
dowed,  mostly  by  private  initiative,  and  were  organised 
in  such  a  careful  and  sensible  way  that  most  of  them  have 
lasted,  under  the  same  rules,  until  our  clays.1  Ascend- 

1  It  is  interesting  to  state  here  the  following  opinion  of  a  contem¬ 
porary,  Sir  William  Temple:  “There  are  some  customs  or  dispositions, 
that  seem  to  run  generally  through  all  these  degrees  of  men  among 
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Plate  26.  A  Quacksalver  on  a  Market-Place 

After  the  drawing  by  Rembrandt.  In  the  collection  of  Friedrich  August  II, 

in  Dresden 
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ing  to  higher  levels  we  again  observe,  in  the  town’s 
democratic  magistrates,  that  orderly  spirit  and  caution 
which  enabled  these  practical,  vigilant  authorities  to 
consolidate  the  town’s  importance  and  to  develop  it  to 
the  highest  power  in  the  Netherlands,  dreaded  by  for¬ 
eign  competitors  and  possessing,  so  to  say,  the  suprem¬ 
acy  of  the  sea.  They  were  characteristic  representatives 
of  the  citizens’  nature :  cool-headedness  and  a  very  strong 
feeling  of  independence,  rooted  in  their  own  and  their 
fathers’  emancipation  from  Spanish  domination,  and 
in  their  energetic  tradesmanship.  We  here  touch  a 
more  abstract  subject,  not  less  essential  in  constituting 
the  general  disposition  of  the  town,  namely,  the  nature 
and  spirit  of  its  individuals,  forming,  so  to  say,  the 
town’s  own  soul.  This  is  a  point  that  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked,  as  the  Dutch  character  and  demeanour  are  two 
things  often  misunderstood,  which  certainly  require 
some  insight  and  explanation  in  order  to  be  appreci¬ 
ated. 

The  modern  civilized  person  who  found  himself  trans¬ 
planted  in  Amsterdam  250  years  ago,  might  certainly  be 
displeased  with  the  behaviour  of  even  the  better  classes. 
We  readily  concede  that  their  manners  were  rather 
raw  and  lacking  in  refinement.  Sir  William  Temple,  in 
his  “Observations,”  published  three  years  after  Rem- 

them;  as  great  frugality,  and  order,  in  their  expenses.  Their  common 
riches  lie  in  every  man’s  having  more  than  he  spends;  or,  to  say  it  more 
properly,  in  every  man’s  spending  less  than  he  has  coming  in,  be  that 
what  it  will:  nor  does  it  enter  into  men’s  heads  among  them,  that 
the  common  port  or  course  of  expence  should  equal  the  revenue  and, 
when  this  happens,  they  think  at  least  they  have  lived  that  year  to  no 
purpose;  and  the  train  of  it  discredits  a  man  among  them,  as  much 
as  any  vicious  or  prodigal  extravagance  does  in  other  countries.  This 
enables  every  man  to  bear  their  extreme  taxes,  and  makes  them  less 
sensible  than  they  would  be  in  other  places.”  ( Observations  upon  the 
United  Provinces ,  Chap.  IV,  p.  158.) 
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brandt’s  death,  calls  the  Hollanders  “clownish  and 
blunt,”  and  this  typifies  them  in  their  attitude  towards 
intellectual  foreign  people.  Amongst  themselves,  even 
in  circles  where  a  taste  for  art  and  science  was  well 
developed,  coarse  festivals,  excessive  meals,  and  gross  hu¬ 
mour  was  often  met  with,  peculiarities,  however,  which 
the  Dutchman  had  in  common  with  Anglo-Saxons,  Ger¬ 
mans,  and  other  Northern  races  at  that  time.  The 
sense  of  independence  and  self-reliance,  then  very 
strongly  developed  in  the  Hollanders,  hindered  the  im¬ 
provement  which  the  experience  gained  from  foreign 
journeys  to  France  and  Italy,  of  a  few  patricians,  might 
have  brought.  There  was  also  the  fact  of  Amsterdam 
never  having  been,  like  The  Hague,  a  princely  residence 
with  its  trail  of  ambassadors  and  nobility,  for  which 
reason  the  Hollanders  in  Amsterdam  remained  more 
themselves,  a  characteristic  even  evident  in  our  day. 
But  if  their  manners  formerly  lagged  somewhat  behind, 
we  must  not  forget  that  most  of  their  natural  sterling 
qualities  were  allowed  to  develop  freely.  These  charac¬ 
teristics  do  not  always  strike  the  foreigner  at  first  sight, 
hidden  as  they  are  by  a  certain  slowness  in  expression 
and  heaviness  in  deportment,  springing  from  the  Hol¬ 
lander’s  habit  of  deliberation.  What  frequently  is  taken 
for  coldness,  for  insensibility,  for  haughtiness,  appears 
to  be  reserve  which  is  put  aside  only  when  the  Hollander 
feels  very  sure  of  his  opinion.  To  these  typical  qualities 
of  a  trading  nation  must  be  added  a  perseverance  of  will 
and  a  determination  to  attain,  which  are  often  wrongly 
interpreted  as  egotism.  Any  one  who  has  a  real  friend 
among  Dutchmen  will  appreciate  him  as  a  very  staunch 
one,  although  it  may  have  taken  some  time  to  break  the 
reserve!  Openness,  good-heartedness,  generosity,  will 
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then  be  detected  where  they  were  at  first  not  suspected. 
It  may  now  be  understood  that  the  intercourse  with 
Rembrandt  was  far  from  easy,  because  he  was  a  typical 
Hollander,  good-natured,  but  with  an  extra  amount  of 
impulsiveness  and  self-esteem,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
his  biography  and  from  his  work.  Consequently,  if  he 
had  numerous  acquaintances,  his  real  friends  were  not 
many.  We  find  for  instance  few  traces  of  intimate 
friendship  with  other  painters,  excepting  his  pupils, 
although  his  fellow-artists  were  very  numerous.  The 
landscape-painter  Roglnman  and  the  rich  marine  painter- 
amateur  Van  de  Cappelle,  perhaps  also  Asselijn,  are 
about  the  only  ones  who  seem  to  have  been  in  close 
relation  with  the  master.  Of  his  pupils  the  most  pro¬ 
mising  ones,  Bol  and  Flinch ,  rapidly  estranged  from 
their  master  both  socially  and  artistically,  —  others 
like  Maes,  de  Gelder,  and  Hoogstraten  returned  to  their 
native  town  Dordrecht.  Only  Van  den  Eeckhout  and 
Philips  Koninck  appear  to  have  remained  on  intimate 
terms  with  Rembrandt.  To  his  artist-friends  we  may 
here  add  the  calligrapher  Lieven  Coppenol,  whose  fine 
etched  portraits  by  Rembrandt  the  reader  will  remem¬ 
ber,  and  very  likely,  too,  the  celebrated  silversmith 
Lutma,  a  man  of  a  very  personal  talent. 

After  what  was  said  of  the  town’s  and  its  burghers’ 
outward  appearance,  we  would  do  well  to  devote  an¬ 
other  moment’s  attention  to  what  we  called  the  town’s 
soul  and  observe  more  closely  the  intellectual  life  of 
Amsterdam,  thus  facilitating  a  more  general  under¬ 
standing  of  the  period. 

At  the  time  when  Rembrandt  established  himself  in 
Amsterdam,  a  great  improvement  had  taken  place  in 
its  religious  conditions.  Ever  since  1578  the  town  had 
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Plate  27.  Portrait  of  Jan  Lutma 

From  an  impression,  in  the  First  State,  of  Rembrandt’s  etching,  in  the 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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been  exclusively  Protestant,  but  internal  dissensions 
had  succeeded  the  abolition  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
had  resulted  in  intense  factional  feeling.  Towards  1630 
this  storm  had  subsided  and  the  magistrates,  although 
themselves  clinging  to  the  Reformed  Protestant  Church, 
did  not  further  molest  other  sects,  such  as  the  Remon¬ 
strants,  Lutherans,  Mennonites,  and  Walloons,  who  were 
permitted  to  build  their  own  churches.  The  Catholics 
also  were  again  able  to  fulfill  their  religious  duties  on  con¬ 
dition  that  they  avoided  ostentation.  The  Jews  officiated 
in  their  own  Synagogues  and  nowhere  enjoyed  greater 
liberty  than  in  Amsterdam. 1  The  royal  road  of  religious 
tolerance,  rare  in  those  days,  was  more  and  more  deliber¬ 
ately  taken,  and  it  sounds  well  to  hear  how  in  1660 
Governor  Stuyvesant,  of  New- Amsterdam  (New  York), 
receives  from  his  directors  in  Amsterdam  the  following 
admonition  to  be  less  rigorous  against  other  sects:  “Let 
everybody  remain  unmolested  as  long  as  he  behaves 
modestly  and  peacefully,  as  long  as  he  does  damage  to 
nobody  and  does  not  oppose  the  magistrates.  This 
principle  of  statesmanship  and  forbearance  was  always 
honoured  by  the  government  of  this  city  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  was,  that  the  persecuted  and  the  downtrodden 
from  all  countries  congregated  in  this  haven  of  refuge. 
Tread  in  its  footsteps  and  you  will  be  blessed.”  This 
attitude,  taken  by  the  public  authorities,  greatly  pro¬ 
moted  general  welfare,  spiritually  as  well  as  materially. 

1  Sir  William  Temple  writes  in  1672:  “It  is  hardly  to  be  imagined, 
how  all  the  violence  and  sharpness,  which  accompanies  the  differences 
of  religion  in  other  countries,  seems  to  be  appeased  or  softened  here, 
by  the  general  freedom  which  all  men  enjoy,  either  by  allowance  or 
connivance.  No  man  can  here  complain  of  pressure  in  his  conscience. 
The  power  of  religion  among  them,  where  it  is,  lies  in  every  man’s 
heart.’’  ( Observations ,  Chap.  V,  p.  180.) 
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We  may  conclude  from  Rembrandt’s  work  how  preju¬ 
dices  were  then  overcome  and  how  freely  the  leading 
intellects  intermixed:  the  Calvinistic  Reformed  Minis¬ 
ter  Sylvius ,  the  Mennonite  Minister  Cornells  Anslo,  the 
Jewish  doctor  Ephraim  Bonus,  the  Rabbi  Menasseh-ben- 
Israel,  whom  we  have  mentioned  before,  were  among 
the  master’s  intimate  friends,  or  were  at  least  so  por¬ 
trayed  by  him  that  we  understand  from  the  loving  ap¬ 
plication,  manifested  in  his  work,  how  deeply  he  appre¬ 
ciated  their  highly  cultured  mind  and  heart. 

This  freedom  of  religion  went  hand  in  hand  with  an 
animated  mental  evolution  and  naturally  favoured  it 
considerably.  At  the  time  of  Rembrandt’s  settlement 
in  Amsterdam  we  find  proof  of  this  in  the  foundation, 
in  1632,  of  a  classical  school,  the  forerunner  of  the  later 
university,  called  the  “  Athenaeum  illustre,”  where  the 
celebrated  professors  Vossius  and  Van  Baerle  (or  Bar- 
Iceus )  initiated  many  youths  into  the  secrets  of  philos¬ 
ophy,  languages,  and  other  sciences.  Within  the  leading 
classes  of  Amsterdam’s  population,  supported  by  the 
great  merchants,  interest  in  matters  of  art  and  science 
strongly  develops,  though  as  we  noticed  before,  in  the 
case  of  the  town-hall  architecture,  with  a  marked  pref¬ 
erence  for  classicism  and  all  foreign  civilization.  It 
seems  as  though  these  clever  merchants  could  not  under¬ 
stand  that  their  own  genial  countrymen  were  sufficiently 
gifted  and  quite  capable  of  astonishing  the  world  by 
their  work;  this  increasing  lack  of  mutual  appreciation 
is  not  so  astonishing,  if  we  take  into  consideration  Hol¬ 
land’s,  and  especially  Amsterdam’s,  rapid  growth,  mak¬ 
ing  all  those  people  (aside  from  the  great  artists,  who 
were  sufficiently  confident  in  their  own  powers),  feel 
small  and  humble  in  face  of  the  firmly  established  fame 
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and  merits  of  the  classics  and  the  Italians.  The  large  and 
fertile  School  of  Amsterdam  painters,  Rembrandt  fore¬ 
most  among  them,  felt  this  keenly:  landscapes  of  Italy 
and  allegorical  and  mythological  subjects  were  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  productions  of  an  art  intensely  national, 
the  sincerity  of  which  failed  to  impress  the  Dutch  ama¬ 
teurs.  Even  portraiture,  an  art  where  sincerity  is  so 
indispensable,  felt  the  effects  of  the  people’s  blindness, 
and  in  the  last  years  of  Rembrandt’s  life  we  see  those 
portrait-painters  coming  to  the  fore,  who  did  away 
with  true  expression  of  character  and  joined  the  private 
burghers  in  their  decadent  predilection  for  artificiality 
in  dress  and  appearance. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  on  this  fertile  Am¬ 
sterdam  soil  intellect  and  art  blossomed  splendidly  in 
other  ways  also.  Music  was  in  great  favour  and  could 
boast  a  celebrity:  Sweelinck,  the  organist  and  composer. 
Besides  this  there  was  a  great  literary  movement ;  to  em¬ 
phasize  its  importance  it  suffices  to  say  that  half  of  the 
literary  productions  of  the  Netherlands  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  were  by  Amsterdam  writers.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  public  was  rather  slow  in  recognising  their  merits, 
and  as  a  rule  only  estimated  poetry  when  it  had  an  edi¬ 
fying  and  moralising  tendency.  A  practical  use  was 
made  of  the  poets,  when  pithy  verses  or  inscriptions  for 
gables  or  institutions  were  needed  and  when  wedding- 
parties,  births  and  deaths,  necessitated  the  scarcely  ever 
failing  poems.  Nevertheless  highly  meritorious  and 
lasting  work  was  produced  by  the  popular  poets,  such 
as  Brederode  and  Starter ,  and  Samuel  Coster ,  who  founded 
in  1617  the  first  permanent  theatre  {de  Duytsche  Akad- 
emie,  i.e.  the  Dutch  Academy),  the  more  refined  and 
classically  educated  Hooft,  who,  like  Gerard  Brandt,  also 
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produced  excellent  prose,  the  genial  and  universal  V on- 
del,  the  greatest  of  all,  and  the  poets  of  less  original¬ 
ity  like  Andries  Pels,  Reyer  Anslo  (not  to  be  confused  with 
Rembrandt’s  friend  the  clergyman  Cornells  Claesz . 
Anslo),  Jan  Vos,  Jan  Hz.  Krul,  Jeremias  de  Decker, 
passing  over  in  silence  those  of  a  subsequent  generation. 
Only  the  last  three  are  known  to  have  been  on  inti¬ 
mate  terms  with  Rembrandt;  no  traces  appear  in  the 
artist’s  work  of  any  friendly  relation  with  the  others, 
especially  with  the  great  Vondel,  and  on  this  ground 
we  may  safely  say  that  such  a  relation  is  not  very  likely 
to  have  existed,  because  the  hard-working  painter  led  a 
homely  life,  and  all  relations  he  had  with  leading  men 
of  his  time  generally  reflect  themselves  either  in  his  pic¬ 
tures,  drawings,  or  etchings.  Among  the  latter  we  meet 
one  person  whom  we  should  not  omit,  because  he  is  the 
representative  of  another  class  of  people  than  we  have 
mentioned  above,  namely  Jan  Six,  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
silk-dyer  and  textile  manufacturer,  who  continued  his 
father’s  business  till  1652  and  who,  after  Rembrandt’s 
death,  rose  to  important  functions  in  the  magistracy. 
Excepting  this  influential  person,  Rembrandt  obviously 
had  little  intimate  intercourse  with  the  town’s  patri¬ 
cians  or  authorities,  his  art  absorbing  him  so  much  that 
even  public  events  of  note  do  not  appear  to  have 
claimed  his  attention.  We  may  therefore  pass  in  silence 
the  historic  events  coinciding  with  his  lifetime.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  those  concerning  Amsterdam  exclusively, 
were  not  many  and  that  even  the  greatest  events  in  the 
history  of  the  Netherlands  were  in  those  times  generally 
accounted  by  Amsterdam’s  citizens  as  secondary  to 
their  town’s  interest  as  the  greatest  commercial  centre. 
Their  magistrates,  if  they  wanted  to  promote  the  city’s 
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particular  interest,  did  not  hesitate  to  oppose  the  Stad- 
houder’s  power  and  the  will  of  the  States  General. 
Their  solicitude  and  vigilance  for  their  town’s  welfare 
are  quite  remarkable;  but  that  their  attachment  often 
blinded  them  to  their  country’s  more  general  interests, 
becomes  clear,  if  we  consider  that  Amsterdam  was  more 
important  than  all  the  towns  of  the  province  of  Hol¬ 
land  together  and  that  the  province  of  Holland  alone 
provided  60  per  cent  of  the  total  income  of  the  Seven 
Provinces  forming  the  Dutch  Republic.  Hence,  until 
the  present  time,  the  name  of  Holland  is  generally  used 
in  designating  the  Netherlands. 

Taking  all  in  all  and  remembering  especially  what 
was  said  about  the  town’s  outward  appearance  and 
population,  we  must  conclude  that  no  place  could  have 
been  more  appropriate  than  Amsterdam,  as  the  abode  of 
the  typically  Dutch  genius  Rembrandt.  A  noted  Dutch 
writer,  Van  Deyssel,  has  expressed  this  well  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words:  “Rembrandt  and  Amsterdam,  these  be¬ 
long  so  amazingly  together!  There  are  northern  cities, 
that  are  like  Amsterdam,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  Am¬ 
sterdam  for  the  one  who  beholds  her  quietly,  has  a 
unique,  unequalled,  deep  charm.  Amsterdam  is  the 
heart  of  Holland  and  this  means  that  it  lies  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  Holland  as  the  heart  in  a  flower,  and  that  it  is 
the  spot  where  the  most  delicate  beauty  of  Holland  is 
found.”  No  art  is  more  akin  to  the  city’s  beauty  and 
embodies  it  better  than  the  art  of  Rembrandt. 

It  is  hard  to  take  leave  of  Rembrandt  and  his  unique 
abode,  without  allowing  the  town’s  immediate  surround¬ 
ings  to  fascinate  us  by  their  quite  original  charm.  The 
excursion,  which  we  could  offer  our  friends  through  Am- 
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sterdam’s  immediate  neighbourhood,  in  Rembrandt’s 
company,  would,  however,  give  rise  to  so  many  com¬ 
ments,  often  of  great  local  interest,  that  they  would  far 
exceed  the  limits  of  this  periodical.  The  reader  should 
therefore  look  for  an  account  of  such  an  excursion  along 
the  Amstel  River,  past  dikes,  across  meadows,  illus¬ 
trated  by  Rembrandt’s  works,  in  one  of  the  coming 
numbers  of  the  Dutch  art-periodical  “Oud-Holland.” 


Francisco  Goya  y  Lucientes 
The  artist’s  portrait  of  himself.  Etching  and  Aquatint 
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GOYA  AND  “LOS  DESASTRES  DE  LA 
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N  the  five  years  when  she  was  enduring  the 
nominal  sovereignty  of  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
Spain  hacked  out  for  herself  a  sinister  kind 
of  glory.  For  twenty  years  carnage  had  been 
a  commonplace  in  Europe,  but  even  in  La  Vendee  no¬ 
thing  had  happened  like  that  patient  campaign  of  as¬ 
sassination  which  eventually  delivered  the  splendid 
legions  of  Napoleon  an  easy  prey  to  lesser  forces  of  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley.  All  the  events  of  these  dark  and 
bloody  years  were  closely  followed  by  a  deaf,  invalid, 
irascible  painter,  Francisco  Goya  y  Lucientes.  He  had 
seen  Spain  lurch  into  abject  subjection  to  France,  had 
personally  served  the  King  and  Queen  who  let  Spain 
be  despoiled,  outwitted,  and  betrayed.  For  a  moment 
Goya  leaned  toward  Joseph  Bonaparte.  Then  for  black 
years,  during  which  neither  the  times  nor  his  health 
permitted  the  practice  of  painting,  he  set  down  on  the 
copper  much  that  he  had  seen,  and  more  of  the  worse 
horrors  that  he  had  marked  only  with  the  mind’s  eye. 
Thus  grew  the  collection  of  etchings  that  were  eventu¬ 
ally  to  be  published  as  Los  Desastres  de  la  Guerra  (The 
Calamities  of  War).  The  title  was  not  affixed  till  a 
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generation  after  his  death.  In  his  lifetime  he  distrib¬ 
uted  a  few  proofs,  but  made  no  effort  to  bring  the 
plates  into  a  series,  as  he  had  so  successfully  done  with 
Los  Caprichos.  To  the  art  critic,  Cean  Bermudez,  Goya 
did  give  a  priceless  series  of  eighty-five  proofs.  They 
are  now  in  the  Carderera  Collection.  The  long  manu¬ 
script  title,  “Fatal  Consequences  of  the  Bloody  War, 
etc./’  we  may  be  sure  Goya  had  nothing  to  do  with. 
Two  adjectives  in  six  words  was  never  Goya’s  style. 
The  whole  work  of  christening  and  introducing  this 
famous  album  of  horrors  fell  to  some  sedate  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Academy  of  San  Fernando,  in  1863.  The 
nameless  critic  acquitted  himself  not  badly  of  the  task, 
but  the  Desastres  remains  without  those  personal  guar¬ 
antees  which  make  a  fine  copy  of  Los  Caprichos  the 
most  intimate  of  possessions.1 

On  the  other  hand,  perhaps  no  album  in  the  whole 
realm  of  the  graphic  arts  is  so  heavily  charged  with 
public  significance,  and  this  in  a  very  special  sense.  It 
is  not  a  record  of  the  calamities  that  are  inherent  in 
war  itself,  —  Jacques  Callot’s  masterly  Miser es  de  la 
Guerre  had  been  that,2  —  but  a  record  of  the  horrors 
that  are  proper  to  the  particular  kind  of  war  that  was 
smouldering  in  Spain  from  1808  to  1813.  The  meaning 
is  so  definite  and  local  that  to  grasp  it  we  must  have  at 
least  an  outline  of  Spanish  misdoings  under  Charles  IV 
and  his  Queen,  Maria  Luisa.  For  twenty  years  after 
his  accession  in  1788,  Charles  neglected  the  business  of 
the  realm,  neglected  the  open  love  affair,  if  one  may 
so  honorably  designate  it,  between  the  Queen  and  the 

1  See  “  Francisco  Goya  y  Lucientes,”  by  Charles  H.  Caffin.  The 
Print-Collector's  Quarterly ,  April,  1911.  Vol.  1,  No.  2,  pp.  190-236. 

2  See  “  Jacques  Callot  (1592-1635),”  by  George  S.  Heilman.  The 
Print-Collector' s  Quarterly,  October,  1914.  Vol.  4,  No.  3,  pp.  276-302. 
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guardsman  Manuel  Godoy.  The  guardsman  soon  be¬ 
came  Prince  of  Peace  by  title  and  Prime  Minister  by 
function.  Spain  was  turned  over  to  his  cupidity  and 
ineptitude,  while  the  Queen  dallied  in  a  manner  public 
to  all  but  her  spouse,  and  the  King  contentedly  rode 
his  horses  and  shot  his  hares.  For  twenty  years,  with 
a  break  or  two,  the  combination  seemed  to  work  well 
enough  for  the  interested  parties.  Then  came  double 
trouble  in  the  ambitions  of  Prince  Ferdinand,  who 
scorned  his  father,  feared  his  mother,  and  hated  Godoy; 
and  in  the  Imperial  dreams  of  Napoleon. 

Napoleon  saw  Spain  ripe  to  be  plucked,  and  pro¬ 
fessed  to  fear  the  perfectly  harmless  Bourbon  on  her 
throne.  He  wished  to  add  Spain  to  his  growing  collec¬ 
tion  of  kingdoms,  and  Charles  IV  to  his  by  no  means 
inconsiderable  assortment  of  pontiffs  and  kings,  and 
wished  to  do  it  cheap.  The  inexpensive  bribe  was  a  joint 
expedition  against  Portugal,  in  which  France  was  to  do 
most  of  the  military  work  while  great-heartedly  adding 
to  the  dominion  of  Charles  and  providing  the  Prince  of 
Peace  with  lands  consonant  with  the  dignity  of  his 
title.  Thus,  in  the  guise  of  allies,  the  best-trained  troops 
of  Europe,  in  the  winter  of  1807-08,  got  access  to  the 
heart  of  Spain.  England  had  not  yet  developed  strongly 
her  campaign  in  defense  of  Portugal.  Everything  looked 
well  for  Charles  and  Godoy  and  Maria  Luisa.  Oddly, 
Spain  began  to  be  restive  under  an  alien  occupation; 
Ferdinand  rallied  the  nationalists,  and  in  a  cleverly 
arranged  riot  of  March  17,  1808,  forced  his  father  to 
abdicate  in  his  favor.  The  abdication  was  promptly 
revoked  as  compulsory  and  void.  The  Emperor  kindly 
proffered  good  offices,  commanding  both  Charles  and 
Ferdinand  to  report  at  Bayonne  for  adjustment.  To 
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enhance  the  compliment,  Napoleon  also  invited  the 
Spanish  Parliament.  The  affairs  of  once  proud  Spain 
were  to  be  snugly  conducted  in  a  French  provincial 
town  under  the  thumb  of  a  self-made  emperor.  There 
is  something  pathetic  in  the  cordiality  with  which  the 
precious  royal  pair  welcomed  a  situation  that  promised 
them  safety.  Soon  Charles  signed  over  to  Napoleon 
the  right  to  designate  the  new  King  of  Spain.  Napoleon 
obligingly  took  the  case  under  consideration  as  he  had 
others  similar. 

On  the  2d  of  May,  1808,  sadly  conspicuous  date, 
Charles  wrote  to  recalcitrant  Ferdinand  to  refrain  from 
stirring  up  “ agitaciones  populates These  could  only 
ruin  Spain  and  lead  to  the  u  catastrofas  mas  horrendas” 
At  the  moment  when  these  well-meaning  words  were 
being  penned,  Murat’s  Mameluke  cavalry  were  sabring 
the  civilian  populace  of  Madrid,  and  for  hours  groups 
of  captured  citizens  were  pushed  before  the  levelled 
muskets  of  the  French  firing  squads.  The  official  Moni- 
teur  congratulated  itself  that  several  thousands  of  the 
Uplus  mauvais  sujets”  of  Madrid  were  thus  finally  dis¬ 
posed  of.  Soon  Goya  was  to  paint  two  great,  cruel 
canvases  of  the  Mamelukes  overriding  the  mob  and  of 
the  exemplary  episode  of  the  firing  squads.  The  odd 
thing  about  this  popular  agitation  is  that  the  peace- 
loving  guest  of  Napoleon  had  inadvertently  brought 
it  on  by  an  earlier  letter  in  which  he  commanded 
Francisco,  the  last  prince  of  the  blood  left  in  Spain,  to 
join  the  family  gathering  at  Bayonne.  When  Madrid 
saw  the  last  sign  of  Spanish  sovereignty  withdrawn  and 
the  city  left  to  the  French,  the  mob  rose  in  helpless  fury. 

The  Moniteur,  on  the  whole,  treats  the  deplorable 
affair  as  a  minor  indecorum.  It  abounds  in  almost  sus- 
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Goya.  “Reasonably  or  not? 


picious  assurances  of  the  complete  tranquillity  of  Spain. 
On  June  2,  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  appointed  king,  at 
Bayonne,  and  his  auspicious  progress  towards  Madrid 
began.  On  July  6  the  blessings  of  a  Napoleonic  con¬ 
stitution  were  conferred  upon  Spain,  duly  confirmed  by 
the  Junta,  at  Bayonne.  Even  at  Madrid,  crabbed  Goya 
sketched  Joseph  as  Liberator.  So  in  the  pages  of  the 
Moniteur  all  seems  calm  in  a  regenerated  Spain.  Then, 
suddenly,  under  date  of  September  5,  we  come  upon 
a  long  and  most  instructive  account  of  ules  plus  funestes 
desordres,”  which,  without  our  knowledge,  had  been 
raging  in  Spain  all  summer  long.  For  about  three  weeks 
after  the  military  massacre  of  the  2d  of  May,  Spain 
paused.  Then  in  Castile  and  Leon,  in  Andalusia  and 
Aragon,  in  Navarre  and  Galicia  and  Estramaclura,  as 
if  by  concert,  rudely  armed  bands  rose  against  the 
French  garrisons.  At  Granada  they  cut  General  Turxille 
to  pieces  and  burned  the  pieces. 

Soon  there  was  a  revolutionary  Junta  at  Seville  di¬ 
recting  these  uprisings.  As  if  the  natural  ferocity  of  a 
maddened  people  did  not  suffice,  the  Junta  threatened 
with  burning  any  village  that  supplied  the  French  or 
failed  to  oppose  their  passage.  The  always  superior 
Moniteur  remarks  on  the  cowardice  of  the  guerrillas. 
A  battalion  can  deal  with  thousands  of  them.  Sir  John 
Moore  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  give  little  better  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Spanish  regulars,  who  almost  to  a  man 
mutinied  against  the  French.  Yet  the  war  was  hardly 
five  weeks  old  when  General  Dupont  and  his  army  were 
taken  at  Baylen.  Zaragoza  stood  two  regular  sieges. 
To  get  a  dispatch  surely  from  Madrid  across  the  Pyre¬ 
nees  required  an  escort  of  a  thousand  horse. 

No  pen  can  even  hint  at  what  five  years  of  stabbing, 
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shooting,  calculated  ambush,  and  desperate  reprisals 
mean.  Burning,  nameless  mutilation,  starvation,  rav¬ 
ishing  of  women  are  mere  incidents  in  such  a  struggle. 
After  the  second  siege  of  Goya’s  native  Zaragoza,  in  the 
winter  of  1808-09,  there  were  three  weeks  of  street  fight¬ 
ing  from  house  to  house  before  the  maddened  com¬ 
munity  admitted  the  verdict  of  war.  Every  cellar  was 
a  shambles,  every  well  a  sepulchre.  The  garrote,  the 
noose,  and  the  firing  squad  were  normal  methods  of 
reprisal  and  intimidation.  The  red-handed  and  the 
merely  suspect  went  to  a  common  fate.  And  venge¬ 
ance  was  not  satisfied  with  life  for  life;  the  nude  and 
mangled  bodies  disfigured  not  merely  the  execution 
place  but  also  the  wayside  trees. 

Twice  in  these  years  Goya  went  to  his  native  Zara¬ 
goza.  He  saw  the  smoking  ruins  and  surveyed  the 
ravaged  countryside.  He  was  arrested  as  a  spy  and 
only  by  good  luck  failed  to  face  those  levelled  flintlocks 
which  appear  in  many  of  the  etchings.  Meanwhile  his 
imagination  amplified  the  sinister  facts.  What  he 
scratched  down  with  febrile  haste  on  the  copper  par¬ 
took  of  fact  and  fancy.  To  the  finish  of  these  etchings 
he  gave  little  pains.  Some  are  plainly  only  begun.  In 
but  few  does  the  coarse  veil  of  aquatint  show  the  modu¬ 
lation  through  careful  use  of  the  scraper  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  good  plates  of  the  Caprichos.  Unlike  the 
earlier  series,  there  is  no  look  about  the  Desastres  of  a 
work  prepared  for  market.  Of  the  eighty  plates  finally 
published  by  the  Academy,  only  sixty-six,  one  to  sixty- 
five  inclusive,  and  the  famous  plate  entitled  Nada 
(Nothing) ,  Number  69,  really  belong  to  the  series. 1  The 

1  Plates  17  and  40  also  seem  estrays  in  the  Desastres.  A  reimpres¬ 
sion  would  gain  much  by  reducing  the  numbers  to  the  64  plates  which 
clearly  have  to  do  with  war. 
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other  fourteen  are  really  an  addendum  to  the  Caprichos, 
and  for  our  purpose  negligible.  The  Academy  unfortu¬ 
nately  printed  off  its  issue  of  five  hundred  copies  rather 
carelessly  on  a  harsh  paper  which  took  the  ink  badly.  A 
few  of  the  earlier  and  better  impressions  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  warm  brown  ink.  None  of  the  plates  ex¬ 
emplify  those  perfections  which  are  dear  to  fastidious 
collectors.  The  value  of  the  Desastres  is  merely  that  of 
the  mood  they  express,  and  from  that  point  of  view  we 
shall  do  well  to  consider  them.  The  task  is  aided  by  the 
marvellously  terse  legends  which  Goya  himself  affixed 
to  each  plate. 

The  title  plate  represents  a  gaunt,  hallucinated  man 
miserably  swathed  in  scanty  rags,  kneeling  with  out¬ 
stretched  arms  in  the  familiar  posture  of  a  repentant 
St.  Jerome.  His  eyes  are  rolled  up  in  apprehension  of 
bat-like  demon  forms  faintly  divined  in  the  enveloping 
gloom.  The  legend  is  “Sad  Presentiments  of  what  must 
he  told.”  Then  follow  seven  plates  showing  hand-to- 
hand  fighting  between  French  Dragoons  and  Spaniards. 
The  theme  recurs  throughout  the  series.  The  legends 
are  words  of  detached  protest.  “Reasonably  or  not?” 
is  Goya’s  comment  on  the  French  who  level  muskets 
against  peasants  armed  only  with  pike  and  knife. 
“Just  the  same ”  is  his  remark  on  the  exploit  of  a  mad¬ 
dened  patriot  who  is  slaying  two  Frenchmen  with  an 
axe.  The  most  notable  of  the  group  is  perhaps  Plate  5, 
in  which  four  women  make  a  frenzied  and  successful 
assault  upon  as  many  Frenchmen.  The  most  famous  is 
that  of  the  Maid  of  Zaragoza  standing  solitary  upon  a 
pile  of  dead  gunners  and  serving  her  gun. 

A  natural  complement  to  this  group  are  the  plates 
in  which  French  soldiers  are  brutally  overpowering 
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Goya.  “What  valor! 


Spanish  women.  These  dragoons  are  squat,  sordid, 
ogre-like  monsters.  The  women  writhe  and  scratch,  or, 
limp  from  exhaustion,  are  dragged  unresistingly  to  dis¬ 
honor.  The  most  powerful  of  these  plates  is  the  scene 
under  a  stone  bridge  in  which  a  dragoon  pulls  a 
woman  across  the  body  of  her  baby.  Another,  in  the 
clutch  of  a  ravisher,  raises  her  hands  in  futile  prayer. 
A  church  is  the  background.  Cowering  in  the  gloom 
under  the  arch  a  man  witnesses  the  scene.  The  epilogue 
to  such  an  act  is  seen  in  Plate  50,  entitled  Unfortunate 
Mother.  The  slight  body  of  a  woman  is  being  carried 
away  with  maladroit  tenderness  by  three  neighbors, 
while  a  little  child  trudges  behind  rubbing  her  weeping 
eyes. 

Wholesale  executions  were  the  usual  means  of  ter¬ 
rorization.  In  the  Desastres  the  category  is  generously 
represented  by  a  dozen  of  the  most  powerful  designs. 
None  is  finer  than  the  group  of  men  and  women  who, 
with  varying  expressions  of  despair  or  resignation,  face 
or  cringe  before  ten  bayoneted  muzzles  which  just  cut 
the  edge  of  the  plate  (N umber  26) .  The  grimmest  is  the 
stark  figure  of  a  garroted  man  on  the  scaffold  with  the 
incriminating  knife  hung  at  his  neck.  The  most  spirited 
of  this  doleful  class  is  of  a  hanging.  The  condemned  man 
is  being  hauled  and  shoved  up  a  ladder,  while  a  Capu¬ 
chin  exhorts  him  excitedly,  and  two  bodies  just  dis¬ 
patched  swing  off  into  the  wind.  The  sequel  of  such 
deeds  is  found  in  a  few  revolting  plates  of  the  mutila¬ 
tion  of  dead  or  dying  bodies,  and  more  normally  in  the 
piles  of  dead,  wept  by  friends,  sometimes  incontinently 
dumped  into  a  common  grave,  being  stripped  of  their 
clothes,  or  merely  lying  in  sordid  promiscuity  to  the  sun 
and  rain.  The  mind  quails  before  the  task  of  describing 
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Goya.  “I  saw  it 


such  horrors,  and  one  marvels  at  the  hand  that  set  them 
down  with  such  unflinching  circumstantiality. 

Panic  flight  is  a  theme  often  repeated  in  the  De- 
sastres.  There  are  remarkable  plates  of  wild-eyecl  priests 
at  headlong  pace.  The  episodes  which  show  a  priest 
stabbed  within  his  own  chancel  rail  explain  the  rea¬ 
sonableness  of  their  terror.  Among  the  plates  with 
flight  as  a  motive  none  is  finer  than  the  maddened 
throng  which  is  just  mounting  a  hill.  A  mother  with  a 
baby  across  her  shoulder  swings  back  to  hurry  and 
encourage  a  larger  child.  Behind  are  the  barren  castle- 
crowned  hills  of  Castile.  “Yo  lo  vi”  (I  saw  it)  is  the 
sufficient  comment.  Perhaps  the  most  accomplished 
plate  in  this  group  is  11  They  escape  amid  the  Flames .” 
Two  peasants  stagger  forward  under  the  weight  of  a 
swooning  woman,  lightly  clothed  and  very  lovely  in  her 
abandon.  Flying  figures  radiate  from  this  central  group. 
The  whole  is  swept  in  with  powerful  strokes  of  the 
needle.  It  is  the  single  plate  of  the  Desastres,  I  believe, 
of  which  Rembrandt,  Goya’s  avowed  model,  would  have 
fully  approved. 

There  were  many  Spaniards  for  whom  escape  was  im¬ 
possible.  We  see  them,  attenuated  by  hunger,  feebly 
ministering  to  each  other,  viewed  with  contempt  by 
well-fed  French  officers  of  “ another  race.”  Whatever 
tenderness  there  was  in  Goya,  and  there  was  more  than 
one  would  expect  in  so  truculent  a  spirit,  went  into 
these  plates  from  about  Number  50  on.  For  once  he  is 
compassionate.  There  were  extremes  of  misery  that 
softened  even  his  scorn.  It  is  compassion  of  a  grim 
kind;  it  forecasts  the  social  caricature  of  Steinlen. 

Such  a  rapid  analysis  of  the  Desastres,  with  our  illus¬ 
trations,  will  give  some  notion  of  the  content  and  temper 
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Goya.  “They  escape  amid  the  flames 


of  this  extraordinary  work.  Remains  only  the  epilogue. 
I  cannot  doubt  that  Goya  meant  to  close  the  series  with 
the  remarkable  plate  Nada,  now  astray  as  Number  69 
among  the  supplementary  prints.  The  kneeling  figure 
of  the  title  plate  is  now  a  withered  mummy,  half 
buried  in  the  earth.  The  obscene  faces  dimly  seen  by 
the  living  eye  now  hover  plain,  and  gibber  in  the  gloom. 
What  dreams  are  these  that  make  death  itself  seem 
more  foul?  One  of  the  obscene  sprites  holds  a  balance, 
and  the  mummy  finds  strength  to  stretch  a  fleshless 
arm  and  write  on  a  tablet  “Nada”  (Nothing).  Most 
critics  see  in  the  word  simply  a  denial  of  immortality 
—  nothing  after  the  grave.  The  affirmation  seems  to 
me  more  broad  and  pessimistic.  The  whole  whirlwind 
of  massacre  and  starvation  and  revenge  and  lust,  when 
weighed,  is  nothing.  A  black  vision  has  passed,  no 
real  thing  has  been  accomplished.  It  is  all  as  spectral 
as  the  gibbering  masks  which  hover  over  the  mummy 
who  writes.  There  are  moments  when  a  sensitive  soul 
who  grasps  the  agony  of  Europe  to-day  must  likewise 
regard  it  all  as  a  fantastic  expression  of  some  wholly 
irrational  neant. 

Before  the  critical  problem  of  the  Desastres  I  can 
merely  confess  incompetence.  These  are  such  vivid 
creations  that  the  question  whether  they  should  be  ap¬ 
proved,  tolerated,  or  condemned  seems  to  me  at  once 
irrelevant  and  unanswerable.  Is  nightmare  permissi¬ 
ble?  Whoever  can  tell  may  have  a  moral  and  aesthetic 
verdict  to  render.  To  him  I  leave  it.  My  curiosity 
rather  goes  to  Goya’s  attitude.  Did  these  visions  appall 
him,  arouse  his  indignation  and  compassion,  or  did  he 
gloat  over  those  horrors  of  actual  experience  which 
fortified  and  confirmed  the  foul  visions  that  ever  haunted 
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his  mind?  It  seems  to  me  that  both  sentiments  are 
present.  There  is  much  honest  scorn  and  pity  in  the 
Desastres,  a  certain  Byronic  nobility  of  mood;  there  is 
also  sheer  joy  in  catching  the  human  beast  maddened 
by  blood  and  lust.  Goya  worshipped  power,  and  hated 
restraint.  I  judge  those  awful  years  in  which,  with  all  re¬ 
straints  lifted,  force  surged  on  its  lowest  and  most  intense 
terms  through  every  peaceful  nook  of  Spain,  exalted  the 
imagination  of  the  artist,  and  afforded  him  a  sinister 
kind  of  pleasure.  I  am  sure  that  whoever  values  these 
prints  will  admit,  if  he  be  candid  with  himself,  a  certain 
elation  at  the  very  extravagance  of  their  horrors.  It  can 
be  either  tolerated  or  enjoyed  only  on  some  such  basis. 
Its  appeal  is  to  the  very  tough-minded.  In  any  case 
I  feel  sure  Goya  did  the  Desastres  to  please  himself, 
perhaps  to  appease  certain  nightmares  by  exteriorizing 
them,  and  not  to  expose  the  follies  of  war  and  further 
the  cause  of  peace.  Indeed,  the  Peace  Societies  will 
do  well  to  let  the  Desastres  alone.  It  is  no  record  of  the 
horrors  that  are  inherent  in  war  generally,  but  a 
special  and  particular  disclosure  of  the  calamities  that 
will  inevitably  accompany  a  certain  kind  of  war  — 
the  war  waged  on  its  own  soil  by  any  nation  that  is  too 
improvident  to  prepare  for  its  own  defense,  while  too 
proud  to  yield  without  fighting.  To  such  a  nation  the 
calamities  of  war,  normally  terrible  enough,  are  mul¬ 
tiplied  sevenfold. 


PIRANESI  AND  “  LE  CARCERI 
D’INVENZIONE  ” 


By  WILLIAM  M.  IVINS,  Jr. 

ALTHOUGH  to  most  print-lovers,  who  do  not 
happen  also  to  be  architects,  Piranesi  may 
seem  an  isolated  phenomenon,  the  fact  is 
that  he  was  the  greatest  of  a  long  line  of 
designers  of  architectural  plates  whose  point  of  view 
and  technical  methods  had  shown  a  gradual  develop¬ 
ment  since  the  time  of  the  Renaissance. 

Early  in  the  Renaissance,  both  north  and  south  of 
the  Alps,  the  painters  and  draughtsmen  were  interested 
in  perspective,  not  only  as  an  aid  to  their  work  but  as 
a  worthy  and  fascinating  subject  in  itself.  Some  of  them 
carried  their  interest  to  such  extremes  as  did  Ucello,  of 
whom  Vasari  relates  that  he  would  stand  the  whole 
night  through,  beside  his  writing-table,  seeking  new 
terms  for  the  expression  of  its  rules,  and  when  en¬ 
treated  by  his  wife  to  take  rest  and  sleep  would  reply, 
“Oh,  what  a  delightful  thing  is  this  perspective!”  while 
the  greatest  of  them,  such  as  Diirer  and  Leonardo, 
either  wrote  treatises  or  made  long  and  profound 
studies  of  the  subject.  By  the  time  the  high  Renais¬ 
sance  had  been  reached,  the  simpler  rules  needed  by 
the  painter  for  his  work  had  been  formulated  and  be¬ 
come  the  commonplace  of  the  studio,  and  the  painters’ 
interest  in  the  subject  as  a  field  for  exploration  van- 
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ished.  But  the  matter  had  not  been  worked  out  to  the 
extent  needed  for  the  architect  and  the  scene  painter, 
and  so  continued  to  interest  them  for  generations, 
many  of  them  actually  looking  upon  it  as  a  profound 
and  important  art  —  devoting  time  and  energy  to  the 
formulation  of  its  rules,  and,  more  important,  to  the 
designing  of  pictures,  painted,  engraved,  and  drawn, 
in  which  the  principles  were  utilized  in  the  portrayal 
of  imaginary  and  complicated  vistas  of  columns  and 
arches  and  superimposed  colonnades,  full  of  rich  detail 
calculated  and  drawn  in  the  baldest,  although  fre¬ 
quently  faulty,  perspective. 

These  pictures,  for  the  most  part  intended  as  archi¬ 
tectural  and  theatrical  fashion  plates,  frequently  at¬ 
tained  the  curiously  impersonal  beauty  that  comes 
from  a  great  sensitiveness  for  style.  In  them  the  casual 
observer,  unlearned  in  the  history  of  their  artistic  de¬ 
velopment,  can  see  little  of  the  human  side  of  their 
creators,  little  to  differentiate  the  work  of  one  man 
from  that  of  another,  for  everything  is  stiff  and  precise 
and  formal,  and  that  thing  so  important  to  the  lover 
of  prints,  the  “hand”  of  the  designer,  is  not  to  be  rec¬ 
ognized.  The  way  in  which  the  lines  are  laid,  so  severely 
straight  and  rectangular,  shows  nothing  of  the  artist 
at  all,  since  for  the  greater  part  the  plates  were  en¬ 
graved  from  the  masters’  drawings  by  uninspired,  tech¬ 
nically  “correct,”  workmen  whose  ideal  would  seem  to 
have  been  attained  by  the  perpetrators  of  our  bank 
notes.  In  addition  to  this  lack  of  manual  personality 
these  prints  suffer  from  a  still  greater  disability,  for  in 
them  there  is  to  be  found  no  drama,  neither  appeal  to 
our  human  curiosity  or  emotion,  and  no  sentiment  — 
for  the  human  predicament  does  not,  and  cannot,  enter 
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into  their  make-up.  And  yet  some  of  them  have  an 
indubitable  beauty  —  the  strange  and  unaccustomed 
beauty  of  the  thing  that  delights  the  eye  and  the  eye 
alone,  that  makes  no  appeal  to  the  inquisitive,  gregari¬ 
ous,  sentimental  animal  in  us,  that  awakens  neither 
memory  nor  desire,  and  holds  forth  no  promise.  In  fact 
these  old  architectural  fantasies  are  probably  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  totally  abstract  art  that  there  is  to  be 
found  outside  of  music  —  certainly  the  most  abstract 
things  that  have  ever  claimed  rank  in  the  graphic  arts, 
for  they  represent  nothing  that  is  in  nature  or  humanity. 

Piranesi,  with  his  artistic  background,  and  particu¬ 
larly  with  his  period  of  study  under  Pannini,  was  fore¬ 
cast  as  a  designer  of  architectural  caprices.  He  did 
many  of  them,  and,  although  perhaps  not  so  well  known 
as  his  etchings  of  Roman  antiquities,  it  is  to  them  that 
one  must  turn  if  one  would  get  the  full  measure  of  his 
greatness,  for  however  much  he  aggrandized  and  over¬ 
emphasized  his  beloved  ruins,  his  genius  was  neverthe¬ 
less  hampered  and  clogged  by  the  necessities  of  repre¬ 
sentation.  And  it  so  happens  that  what  is  probably  the 
earliest  set  of  plates  from  his  hand  is  a  group  of  caprices. 

This  set,  the  Prisons,  his  first  and  his  greatest  flight, 
although  not  perhaps  his  most  ambitious  one,  is  so  dif¬ 
ferent  in  its  whole  scheme  and  point  of  view  from  any¬ 
thing  else  that  we  know  from  Piranesi’s  hand  that  it 
seems  plausible  to  look  about  for  something  that  could 
have  inspired  its  creation,  for  at  the  time  when  he  made 
it  he  was  still  young  enough  to  catch  fire  from  some  other 
man’s  work.  Although  there  is  no  authority  for  it,  it 
seems  quite  probable  that  this  other  man  was  Giuseppe 
Galli  da  Bibiena  (1696-1756),  one  of  a  large  family 
of  Venetian  painters  which  for  generations  was  busily 
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Piranesi.  Title-Page  of  “The  Prisons” 
First  State.  In  the  Museum  .of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  2 1  Ai  X  lG1/*  inches 
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Piranesi.  Title-Page  op  “The  Prisons” 
Third  State.  In  the  New  York  Public  Library- 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  211/i  X  16}4  inches 
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engaged  in  painting  architectural  fantasies  and  decors  de- 
theatre.  He  was  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  as  well  as 
the  best  known  of  the  family,  and  his  particular  forte 
was  the  designing  of  stage  settings,  an  occupation  that 
carried  him  from  one  to  another  of  the  little  princely 
court  theatres  in  the  Germany  and  Austria  of  that  day, 
and  led  to  his  being  attached  at  one  time  to  the  court 
at  Vienna,  where  he  did  much  work  of  this  kind.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  painting  scenery  and  devising  pageantry,  he 
perpetuated  the  memory  of  particular  festivities  or 
scenes  by  designing  large  plates  which,  in  the  fashion 
of  the  time,  were  engraved  in  a  cold  and  lifeless  man¬ 
ner  by  prosaic  hack  engravers.  One  of  his  most  im¬ 
portant  publications  was  the  Architteture  et  prospet- 
tive,  dedicata  alia  Maesta  di  Carlo  VI ,  issued  by  Pfeffel 
of  Augsburg  with  a  title-page  bearing  the  date  1740; 
but  as  the  volume  contains  a  series  of  plates  repre¬ 
senting  the  decorations  for  the  marriage  of  the  Arch¬ 
duchess  Maria  Anna  with  Charles  of  Lorraine,  which 
took  place  in  1744,  it  is  clear  that  it  cannot  have  been 
issued  prior  to  1744  or  1745.  This  question  of  date  is 
quite  important,  as  the  first  states  of  the  Prisons  have 
been  dated,  by  those  competent  in  such  matters,  about 
1745,  and  would  therefore  seem  to  have  been  produced 
just  at  the  time  when  Galli’s  book  appeared.  Now 
the  Architteture  et  prospettive  contains  a  set  of  eight 
plates  which  represent  either  a  Passion  play  given  at 
the  Hofburg  in  Vienna,  or  some  of  the  so-called  “  Krip- 
pen,”  of  which  the  Germans  of  that  period  were  so 
fond,  though  which  seem  to  be  unknown,  as  Zanotti,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  what  information  we  have, 
is  not  definite  on  the  point.  At  any  rate,  whatever  the 
plates  may  represent  is  of  small  moment,  for  the  figures 
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Piranesi.  The  Prisons.  Plate  III 
First  State.  In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  21  %  X  16 *4  inches 
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Piranesi.  The  Prisons.  Plate  IV 
First  State.  In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  211,4  X  16*4  inches 
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Piranesi.  The  Prisons.  Plate  IV 
Third  State.  In  the  New  York  Public  Library- 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  211/ij  X  16*4  inches 
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are  poorly  drawn,  quite  ridiculous  little  things,  disporting 
themselves  with  very  baroque  gestures  at  the  bottom 
of  rather  large  views  of  imaginary  architecture  which, 
quite  logically,  as  the  result  of  Galli’s  baroque  desire 
for  vastness  and  space,  are  eminently  theatrical  in  com¬ 
position.  Framed  by  large  piers  and  heavy  arches,  serv¬ 
ing  much  as  proscenium  arches,  the  architectural  back¬ 
grounds  are  conceived  and  worked  out  exactly  in  the 
spirit  of  great  drop  curtains,  on  which  are  depicted  vast 
receding  colonnades  and  balconies,  staircases  and  arch¬ 
ways,  of  no  very  precise  meaning  or  function  for  all  the 
precision  with  which  they  are  drawn,  but  which,  never¬ 
theless,  in  the  way  they  go  back  and  up  always  to  fur¬ 
ther  and  more  distant  planes  and  levels,  do  have  a 
certain  family  resemblance  to  the  Prisons,  which  makes 
it  seem  probable  that  in  them  Piranesi  may  very  well 
have  found  the  thing  that  in  his  mind  was  to  germinate 
and  grow  into  the  Prisons. 

Whatever  the  immediate  incentive  to  the  designing 
of  the  great  Prison  series  may  have  been  is,  however,  of 
merely  curious  interest,  as  it  is  in  many  respects  unlike 
anything  ever  done  before  or  since,  and  must  stand  or 
fall  on  its  own  intrinsic  merits,  without  aid  from  that 
odd  easement  of  appreciative  lateral  support  without 
which  so  many  highly  esteemed  works  of  art  would  lose 
much  of  their  importance  and  stature.  And  it  is  thus, 
unusually  enough,  to  the  Prisons  themselves  that  we 
must  look  in  order  to  find  out  about  them. 

Just  as  they  come  early  in  Piranesi’s  career,  so  are 
the  Prisons  patently  youthful  works  —  the  too  busy 
mind  has  not  yet  formulated  its  cliches  of  ordinary  ex¬ 
pression,  the  workmanship  has  yet  to  get  that  diffuse¬ 
ness  of  detail  that  comes  from  long  habit.  Usually  in 
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Piranesi.  The  Prisons.  Plate  VI 
First  State.  In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  21%  X  15%  inches 
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Piranesi.  The  Prisons.  Plate  VII 
First  State.  In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  21%  X  16%  inches 
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Piranesi.  The  Prisons.  Plate  VII 
Third  State.  In  the  New  York  Public  Library 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  21%  X  16%  inches 
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his  work  we  are  not  conscious  of  hasty  draughtsmanship, 
everything  is  done  with  the  well-habituated  hand  that 
does  not  hurry,  that  does  not  linger,  and  that  performs 
so  easily  and  accurately  that  haste  is  unknown  to  it,  but 
which  nevertheless  through  its  very  ease  is  lazy  and 
diffuse.  It  seems  almost  as  though  his  later  and  more 
familiar  plates  had  been  done  by  some  automatic  pro¬ 
cess  —  so  conventionalized  are  his  conventions  —  for 
they  exhibit  none  of  that  constant  stream  of  manual 
invention,  of  that  intellectual  alertness,  which,  quickly 
meeting  and  instantly  surmounting  problems  of  repre¬ 
sentation,  makes  the  detailed  study  of  a  Rembrandt  or 
a  Charles  Keene  as  exciting  as  an  athletic  contest. 
Rather  they  seem  to  show  that  as  Piranesi  grew  older 
everything  received  its  fixed,  rather  elaborate,  formula, 
which  was  ticketed  and  filed,  ready  for  use  at  any  mo¬ 
ment  without  further  thought,  much  as  in  some  well- 
regulated  apothecary’s  shop.  But  in  the  Prisons  if  there 
is  not  to  be  found  manual  invention,  there  is  neverthe¬ 
less  a  certain  adolescent  haste,  a  positive  nervous  thrill 
of  speed,  and  the  lines  rush  and  tumble  within  their 
spaces,  for,  not  yet  taught  to  run  in  their  lanes,  they 
cross  over  and  conflict  with  one  another,  interfere,  and, 
sometimes,  lapse  worn  out  by  the  wayside. 

Moreover  the  Prisons  show  their  earliness  in  yet  an¬ 
other  way,  for  just  as  they  differ  from  the  later  work  in 
their  linear  qualities  so  do  they  differ  in  their  point  of 
view.  It  seems  almost  as  though,  with  advancing  age, 
Piranesi  became  interested  in  shadows  as  things  of 
themselves,  an  inversion  of  thought  in  which  light  be¬ 
came  the  absence  of  shadow,  or  rather  its  sign-post, 
pointing  it  out,  emphasizing  it.  In  the  Prisons,  and 
particularly  in  the  commonly  known  third  states,  all 
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Piranesi.  The  Prisons.  Plate  VIII 
First  State.  In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  21%  X  15%  inches 
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this  is  differently  conceived  and  ordered,  for  light  is  the 
compelling  thing,  the  designs  are  budded  of  it,  con¬ 
structed  with  it,  and  the  shadows  do  but  the  more  de¬ 
cisively  make  its  presence  known.  Examine  any  of  the 
plates  at  random  and  see  how  true  this  is,  how  the  beams 
and  girders,  the  masses  of  masonry,  exist  only  for  the 
purpose  of  leading,  of  deflecting,  the  light,  of  making  it 
tumble  and  rush  and  roar  like  the  water  of  some  cun¬ 
ningly  conceived  fountain,  splashing  it  back  in  cascades 
within  cascades,  scattering  it  in  myriad  tiny  sparkling 
drops  before  our  eyes,  where  but  now  it  was  falling  in 
solemn  and  magnificent  cadence,  and  again  gathering 
it  together  in  somnolent  pools  at  our  feet. 

At  the  time  when  he  did  the  Prisons,  Piranesi  pre¬ 
sumably  had  yet  to  become  the  infatuated,  if  erratic, 
archaeologist  that  his  later  work  shows  him  to  have  been. 
Detail  interested  him  little,  and  so  it  is  that  the  Prisons, 
unlike  the  architectural  caprices  or  fantasies  of  the 
earlier  men,  or  for  that  matter  of  his  own  maturer  years, 
which  seem  to  have  been  intended  very  largely  to  be 
used  by  others  as  storehouses  of  minor  architectural 
invention,  contain  very  little  of  it.  Their  interest  lies 
in  the  handling  of  light  and  in  its  corollary,  that  in¬ 
tangible  yet  very  real  thing,  space  composition  —  a 
thing  the  trick  of  which  cannot  be  learned,  and  which 
cannot  be  appropriated  by  tracing  or  copying.  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  and  one  little  realized,  how  seldom  a  maker 
of  prints  has  had  the  peculiar  gift  of  the  feeling  for  space. 
Usually,  even  in  landscape,  a  print,  however  great  its 
other  and  redeeming  qualities  may  be,  has  little,  if  any, 
space  in  it.  Seghers  and  Rembrandt  each  achieved  it, 
but  it  has  probably  never  been  an  integral  part  of  the 
artistic  baggage  of  any  etchers  save  the  two  greatest 
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Piranesi.  The  Prisons.  Plate  IX 
First  State.  In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  21%  X  16%  inches 
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Piranesi.  The  Prisons.  Plate  X 
First  State.  In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  lOVi  X  21^  inches 
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Piranesi.  The  Prisons.  Plate  XI 
First  State.  In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  16  X  21i/2  inches 


Italians  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Canaletto  and  Pira¬ 
nesi. 

This  fundamental  quality  in  Piranesi’s  work  is  so 
wonderful  and  so  rare  that,  even  coupled  as  it  is  with 
many  undesirable,  almost  mechanical,  traits,  it  alone 
would  suffice  to  make  his  performance  memorable. 
Although  his  feeling  for  space  is  strongly  marked  in 
almost  everything  that  he  did,  it  is  usually  so  over¬ 
laden  with  other  things  that  at  first  sight  one  is  fre¬ 
quently  just  not  aware  of  its  presence,  the  immediate 
romantic,  historic  interests  being  so  much  more  easily 
recognizable  and  so  much  more  tangible,  that  they  take 
precedence  in  our  eyes  and  thought.  In  the  Prisons , 
however,  Piranesi  seems  to  have  had  none  of  his  usual 
preoccupations;  certainly  he  was  not  involved  with  any 
problems  of  representation  in  the  photographic  sense; 
and  the  result  is  that  his  innate,  probably  largely  un¬ 
conscious,  faculty  of  creating  space  came  out  in  its  full 
intensity,  undimmed  by  other  more  familiar  things.  It 
thus  happens  that  the  Prisons  are  perhaps  the  most 
clean-cut  examples  of  space  composition  to  be  found  in 
the  whole  range  of  the  graphic  arts. 

It  is  this  handling  of  light  and  shade  and  the  resultant 
feeling  of  space,  that  constitutes  the  ever  growing  won¬ 
der  of  the  Prisons  and  that  makes  of  them  the  superla¬ 
tively  magnificent  works  of  art  that  they  are,  rather 
than  the  wholly  incidental  groups  of  tragic  figures  and 
hazily  realized  “ instruments  of  torture”  which  figure 
so  largely  in  the  third  states.  These  incidentals  have 
been  responsible,  in  large  measure,  for  the  fame  of  the 
series,  which  unlike  the  majority  of  the  great  prints,  are 
known  not  so  much  in  fact  as  through  certain  wonderful 
pages  written  about  them  by  several  great  masters  of 
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First  State.  In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  1614  X  22  inches 
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Piranesi.  The  Prisons.  Plate  XIII 
First  State 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  16  X  21%  inches 
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Piranesi.  The  Prisons.  Plate  XIII 
Third  State.  In  the  New  York  Public  Library 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  16  X  21%  inches 


English  prose  style.  And  it  is  indubitably  true  that 
these  figures  do  play  some  part  in  one’s  emotional  reac¬ 
tion  on  beholding  the  plates,  just  as  the  vastness  of  the 
piles  of  masonry  and  the  heights  to  which  the  superim¬ 
posed  arches  and  galleries  reach  impress  one  with  some¬ 
what  of  the  feeling  that  one  has  in  the  hopeless  dream 
in  which  one  toils  up  and  up  always  to  find  that  there  is 
further  to  go.  Yet  the  Prisons  are  much  more  than 
emotional  excitants,  and  to  confine  ones  attention  to 
that  aspect  of  them  would  be  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
they  are  the  greatest  orchestration  of  light  and  shade 
that  has  ever  been  put  upon  a  copper  plate.  I  doubt  if 
in  Piranesi’s  mind  there  was  much  thought  of  these  emo¬ 
tional  aspects  —  he  called  his  plates  first  Caprices  and 
then  Prisons ;  and  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  for  him 
his  personages  were  other  than  the  staffage  of  an  earlier 
time  turned  to  a  new  purpose,  or  that  the  name  Prisons 
was  aught  else  than  a  literary  afterthought,  a  neat  and 
catching  verbal  label  for  a  wonderful  work  of  art. 

An  examination  of  the  etchings  in  the  earliest  state 
will  quickly  show  that  Piranesi,  when  first  he  worked 
upon  the  plates,  had  little,  if  any,  of  the  macabre  in  his 
mind,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  distressed  figures  with 
which  we  are  familiar  in  the  third,  much  reworked, 
states  are  absent,  as  well  as  much  of  the  machinery  of 
torture.  The  first  states,  such  as  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  are  so  different  from  the 
more  familiar  third  states  that  in  some  cases  they  are 
with  difficulty  to  be  recognized  as  having  been  printed 
from  the  same  plates.1  Instead  of  the  startling  and 

1  Since  there  is  more  or  less  confusion  as  to  the  states  of  this  series 
of  plates,  they  may  be  defined  briefly  as  follows: 

First  state  (about  1745),  lettered  lnvenzioni  capric  .  .  .  ,  publisher’s 
name  spelled  Buzard.  The  series  numbers  fourteen  plates. 
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Piranesi.  The  Prisons.  Plate  XIV 
First,  State 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  16%  X  21%  inches 


abrupt  transitions  from  brilliant  light  to  complete  ab¬ 
sence  of  it,  so  marked  in  the  later  impressions,  the  Bos¬ 
ton  set  is  filled  with  a  mellifluous,  all-pervading  light, 
sometimes  bright,  sometimes  faint,  in  which  everything 
seems  to  be  immersed  and  glorified.  As  yet  the  lines  are 
not  deeply  rebitten,  nowhere  standing  out  in  solid  black 
embossed  masses,  and  there  are  always  spaces  between 
through  which  shines  out  the  mellow  white  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  old  paper.  In  addition  they  were  carefully  printed 
by  some  comprehending  hand  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring 
out  all  the  beauty  of  the  etching,  a  slight  trace  of  the 
warm  black  ink  being  left  on  the  surface  of  the  plate  so 
that  the  highest  lights  are  never  raw  or  vehement. 
Moreover,  the  drawing  is  far  freer,  sketchier,  than  in  the 
later  states,  spaces  that  one  is  accustomed  to  seeing  full 
of  ladders,  railings,  stairways,  and  arches  being  left  va¬ 
cant,  or  covered  with  the  most  summary  indications  of 
hoarding.  In  some  instances  the  subsequent  elaboration 
is  so  great,  the  added  detail  so  insistent,  and  the  mass¬ 
ing  of  the  shadows  so  different,  that  one  almost  hesi- 

Second  state  (about  1750),  publisher’s  name  changed  to  Bou¬ 
chard. 

Third  state  (about  1760),  title  Carceri  d'Invenzione  .  .  .  ,  no  publish¬ 
er’s  name.  Plates  entirely  re-worked.  Two  plates  are  added  (Nos. 
II  and  V). 

Of  the  first  state  Mr.  Hind,  of  the  British  Museum,  mentions 
but  two  sets  (“  Giovanni  Battista  Piranesi,  Some  Further  Notes  and 
a  List  of  His  Works.”  Burlington  Magazine,  Vol.  XXIV,  page  199), 
one  in  the  Dresden  Print  Room,  the  other  in  the  John  Rylands  Li¬ 
brary,  Manchester.  A  third  set,  hitherto  unknown,  from  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  Marquis  of  Townshend,  was  acquired  last  summer  for  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 

Additional  sets,  called  first  state  by  Dr.  Albert  Giesecke,  ( Giovanni 
Battista  Piranesi,  Meister  der  Graphik,  Bd.  VI,  Leipzig  (n.  d.),  have 
been  defined  as  second  states  by  Mr.  Hind. 

Until  recent  years  the  existence  of  early  states  had  escaped  notice. 
They  were  first  recognized  by  Mr.  Herbert  Batsford,  the  architec¬ 
tural  publisher,  and  the  set  in  his  possession  (Hind’s  second  state) 
was  acquired  for  the  British  Museum. 
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Piranesi.  The  Prisons.  Plate  XV 
First  State 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  16^4  X  21%  inches 


tates  before  saying  which  of  the  plates  the  earlier  im¬ 
pression  was  pulled  from. 

If  one  is  to  look  for  the  Piranesis  in  which  the  artist’s 
defects  are  least  patent,  in  which  his  great  qualities  are 
most  beautifully  exhibited,  one  undoubtedly  must  turn 
to  the  Carceri,  which  because  of  these  very  things  are 
perhaps  the  least  known  part  of  his  work.  Were  they 
anecdotic,  did  they  display  great  draughtsmanship  in 
the  usual  sense  of  that  word,  did  they  set  conundrums 
to  guess,  they  would  long  ago  have  been  well  known. 
Gigantic  in  conception  and  tremendous  in  execution, 
the  work  of  the  much-prized  architectural  etchers  of  to¬ 
day  looks  puny  and  anaemic  in  comparison  with  them. 
Where  their  work  is  distinguished,  his  is  over-powering, 
where  it  is  full  of  petty  finesse,  the  Prisons  are  direct 
and  smashing,  full  of  an  endless  untiring  energy  and 
vitality.  But  they  tell  no  tale,  they  do  not  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  discussion,  and  they  have  no  associational 
appeal.  They  are  something  more  and  greater  and  in¬ 
finitely  rarer  than  any  of  these,  they  are  perhaps  the 
nearest  approach  ever  made  in  engraving  or  etching  to 
that  logically  impossible  thing,  the  pure  and  unadult¬ 
erated  work  of  art  in  which  manual  felicity  and  “  hu¬ 
man  interest”  play  no  part.  And,  incidentally,  if  one 
may  dare  to  speak  of  colour  in  black  and  white,  they  are 
undoubtedly  the  most  sumptuously  magnificent  prints 
ever  made. 
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Piranesi.  The  Prisons.  Plate  XVI 
First  Stajte 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  16  X  21%  inches 


Van  Dyck.  Justus  Sustermans 

From  an  impression,  of  the  First  State  of  the  etching,  with  MS.  lettering, 

in  the  British  Museum 
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VAN  DYCK:  HIS  ORIGINAL  ETCHINGS 
AND  HIS  ICONOGRAPHY 


By  ARTHUR  M.  HIND 

Of  the  Department  of  Prints  and  Drawings,  British  Museum.  Author  of 
“  A  Short  History  of  Engraving  and  Etching,”  “  Rembrandt’s  Etchings: 
an  Essay  and  a  Catalogue,”  “  Catalogue  of  Early  Italian 
Engravings  in  the  British  Museum,”  etc. 


Ill 

E  will  now  approach  in  more  detail  the  etched 
portraits,  which  involve  further  questions  of 
authenticity  by  no  means  easy  of  solution. 
First  as  to  the  respective  development  of  the 
etchings  before  and  in  the  edition  of  Gillis  Hendricx:  — 

Five  of  the  etched  plates  remained  practically  un¬ 
touched  in  later  states  except  for  the  addition  of  a 
border  line,  i.e.:  — 

Pieter  Brueghel ,  the  younger ;  Joclocus  de  Momper; 
Erasmus ;  Jan  Snellinx ;  Justus  Sustermans. 

Five  others  were  unelaborated  except  for  an  engraved 
background,  i.e. :  — 

Jan  Brueghel;  Frans  Francken;  Aclam  van  Noort; 
Lucas  V orsterman;  Jan  de  Wael. 

In  one  other  ( Paul  Pontius)  a  similar  dark  background 
was  added  with  cross-hatched  etching,  and  the  face  was 
heavily  and  regularly  worked  over  with  the  graver. 

Four,  in  which  the  whole  subject  was  lightly  indi¬ 
cated  in  etching,  were  elaborated  throughout  with  the 
graver,  i.e.: — • 
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Van  Dyck.  Paul  Pontius 

From  an  impression,  of  the  First  State  of  the  etching,  in  the  British  Museum 
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Van  Dyck.  Paul  Pontius 

Etching  and  line  engraving.  From  an  impression,  of  the  Sixth  State,  in 

the  British  Museum 

The  chief  difference  to  be  noted,  apart  from  the  addition  of  the  etched  back¬ 
ground,  is  the  graver  work  in  the  face,  which  detracts  greatly  from  the  vivid¬ 
ness  and  subtlety  of  expression. 


Antonis  Cornelissen;  Antoine  Triest;  Jan  Waverius; 
Willem  de  Fos. 

In  the  first  three  of  these,  the  heads  were  less  drasti¬ 
cally  elaborated  than  the  Pontius ,  and  chiefly  in  etching. 
The  Willem  de  Vos  was  more  regularly  retouched  with  the 
graver  on  the  face. 

Finally  four  etchings  were  of  heads  alone,  i.e.:  — 

Anthony  Van  Dyck ;  Paul  de  Vos;  Frans  Snyders ; 
Philippe,  Baron  Le  Roy. 

These  had  bodies  added  with  the  graver,  the  portrait 
of  Van  Dyck  being  set  on  a  pedestal  and  used  as  the  title- 
page  to  the  series.  The  portrait  of  Le  Roy  is  never  found 
incorporated  in  editions  of  the  Iconography. 

Now  of  the  elaborations  the  most  defensible  case  is 
where  engraved  backgrounds  alone  are  added.  Even  an 
artist  might  reasonably  hold  that  the  dark  ground  added 
strength  and  stability  to  the  subject,  and  in  no  wise 
detracted  from  its  concentration.  Van  Dyck  himself 
was  certainly  responsible  for  the  etching  of  a  similar 
dark  ground  in  the  head  of  Paul  de  Vos  with  its  patches 
of  false  biting,  and  he  might  even  be  responsible  for  the 
etched  background  added  in  the  second  state  of  the 
Paul  Pontius,  i.e.,  before  the  edition  of  Gillis  Hendricx. 

Van  Dyck  might  also  in  theory  have  consented  to  the 
addition  of  a  body  to  the  etchings  of  which  he  had  only 
done  the  head.  But  in  practice  he  could  hardly,  I  think, 
have  sanctioned  the  publication  of  such  an  atrociously 
bad  body  as  the  one  added  by  Jan  Meyssens  to  the  Paul 
de  Vos,  and  carried  further  by  Schelte  a  Bolswert  for 
Gillis  Hendricx.  The  body  of  the  Snyders,  engraved  by 
Jacob  Neefs,  is  a  much  better  piece  of  work,  for  all  its 
damage  to  the  pure  effect  of  the  early  state,  but  as  the 
body  was  not  added  before  the  edition  of  Hendricx  there 
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Van  Dyck.  Paul  de  Vos 

From  an  impression,  of  the  First  State  of  the  etching, 
in  the  British  Museum. 
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Van  Dyck  (?)  and  Pieter  de  Jode,  the  Younger. 

Antoine  Triest,  Bishop  of  Ghent 

Etching  and  engraving.  From  an  impression  of  the  Second  State,  in 

the  British  Museum 

The  First  State,  in  pure  etching,  is  only  known  in  the  counterproof  in 
the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  at  Chatsworth 
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Van  Dyck  (?)  and  Paul  Pontius.  Jan  Waverius 

Etching  and  line  engraving.  From  an  impression,  of  the  Second  State, 
touched  by  hand,  in  light  sepia,  India  ink  and  body  colour,  in  the 

British  Museum 


There  are  already  touches  of  the  graver,  on  the  face,  in  this  State,  which  are, 
without  doubt,  by  the  hand  of  Paul  Pontius,  who  completed  the  subject  in  en¬ 
graving.  The  First  State,  in  pure  etching,  is  only  known  in  two  impressions,  in 
the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  Baron  Edmond  de  Rothschild. 
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is  no  definite  evidence  that  it  was  completed  in  Van 
Dyck’s  life-time  under  his  direction.  But  a  touched 
counterproof  of  the  first  state  of  the  Portrait  of  Himself 
in  the  British  Museum  certainly  proves  that  the  master 
directed  the  elaboration  of  this  plate,  no  doubt  with  the 
idea  of  its  use  as  title-page. 

Of  the  four  others  which  were  elaborated  throughout, 
the  Willem  de  Vos,  was  not  so  completed  until  the  edi¬ 
tion  of  Gillis  Hendricx,  so  that  Van  Dyck’s  culpability  is 
again  uncertain.  On  the  other  hand  the  Cornelissen, 
Triest,  and  Waverius  were  already  elaborated  in  the  im¬ 
pressions  published  by  Van  den  Enden,  i.e.,  undoubtedly 
during  Van  Dyck’s  life-time.  Now  these  are  the  three 
etchings  which  only  bear  Van  Dyck’s  name  as  painter 
(Van  Dyck  pinxit )  the  other  portrait  etchings  all  being 
signed  fecit  aqua  forti.  And  the  etched  inscriptions  fecit 
aqua  forti  were  certainly  for  the  most  part  Van  Dyck’s, 
as  they  were  already  on  the  plate  before  Hendricx’s 
edition  except  in  the  case  of  the  Portrait  of  Himself,  the 
Erasmus  and  the  Willem  de  Fos.1  Moreover,  the  differ¬ 
entiation  of  pinxit  et  fecit  aqua  forti  (in  the  case  of  the 
Snyders)  shows  that  the  artist  was  careful  in  his  use  of 
terms. 

Apart  from  the  discussion  of  comparative  artistic 
quality  in  these  three  etchings,  the  natural  inference  is 
to  accept  the  inscription  as  it  stands,  and  not  attribute 


1  The  inscription  on  the  Le  Roy  (W.  p.  69,  C)  Ant.  Van  Dyck  faciern 
delineavit  et  fecit  aqua  forti  may  be  posthumous,  but  its  very  explicit¬ 
ness  would  gain  it  credence.  But  one  also  finds  the  MS.  signature 
Antonius  Van  Dyck  fecit  on  an  impression  of  the  first  state  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  signature  on  the  Reed  offered  to  Christ  is  certainly 
posthumous,  but  no  other  engraver’s  name  is  given.  Titian  and  his 
Mistress  is  not  signed  at  all,  but  as  the  dedication  is  from  Van  Dyck, 
there  is  every  documentary  reason,  apart  from  its  quality,  to  accept 
the  etching  as  Van  Dyck’s. 
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Van  Dyck.  Willem  de  Vos 

From  an  impression,  of  the  First  State  of  the  etching,  touched  by  hand, 
in  sepia,  in  the  British  Museum 
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Van  Dyck.  Antonis  Cohnelissen 

From  the  oil  grisaille  panel,  the  immediate  original  used  in  the  etching, 
in  the  collection  of  the  late  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  Montagu  House 
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Van  Dyck  (or  Lucas  Vorsterman?).  Antonis  Cornelissen 

From  an  impression,  of  the  First  State  of  the  etching,  with  MS.  lettering, 

in  the  British  Museum 
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to  the  master  the  etching  which  he  did  not  claim.  The 
attributions  of  these  three  etchings  to  Van  Dyck  do  not 
in  fact  go  back  much  more  than  a  century.  This  evi¬ 
dence  is  supported  in  the  case  of  the  Cornelissen  by  the 
existence  of  the  painting,  i.e.,  the  oil  grisaille  at  Mon¬ 
tagu  House.  It  seems  to  me  very  unlikely  that  Van 
Dyck  would  have  prepared  an  oil  grisaille  if  he  himself 
were  doing  the  etching,  and  carrying  it  out  as  far  as 
was  done  in  this  example.  This  assumption  would  of 
course  be  invalidated  if  an  oil  grisaille  were  found  which 
was  certainly  the  original  of  any  of  the  fifteen  etchings 
signed  by  Van  Dyck  as  etcher.  One  of  the  grisailles  in 
Montagu  House  is  a  Portrait  of  Himself.  But  it  is  in  the 
complete  form  engraved  for  Martin  van  den  Enden’s 
edition  by  Vorsterman  (W.  79).  And  so,  although  the 
head  is  in  a  similar  pose  to  the  etching,  the  grisaille  was 
not  intended  for  this,  but  for  the  engraving. 

Approaching  the  question  of  the  same  three  etchings 
from  the  side  of  comparative  quality  I  have  alternate 
misgivings  and  confidence  as  to  their  authenticity. 

My  misgivings  in  relation  to  the  Cornelissen  are  sug¬ 
gested  by  a  comparison  with  the  etchings  of  Petrus 
Stevens  (engraved  by  Lucas  Vorsterman,  W.  93),  and  of 
Lucas  Vorsterman’ s  version  of  the  Joclocus  de  Momper 
(W.  88)  both  of  which  present  points  of  similarity  of 
style,  and  both  of  which  have  been  attributed  to  Van 
Dyck.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  Van  Dyck  is  responsible 
for  the  preliminary  etching  of  the  engraved  version  of 
Momper  as  well  as  for  the  much  stronger  signed  etching 
of  the  same  subject.  On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  it  differs  from  the  rather  heavily  dotted 
manner  generally  met  in  the  etching  of  Vorsterman’s 
plates,  e.g.  Caret  de  Mattery  (W.  86),  and  Delmont 
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Lucas  Vorsterman  (or  Van  Dyck?).  Petrus  Stevens 
From  an  impression,  of  the  First  State  of  the  etching,  in  the  British  Museum 
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Van  Dyck.  Jodoctjs  de  Momper 

From  an  impression,  of  the  First  State  of  the  etching,  in  the  British  Museum 
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Lucas  Vorsterman  (or  Van  Dyck?).  Jodocus  de  Momper 

From  an  impression,  of  the  First  State  (Dutuit,  First  State;  Wibiral,  trial 
proof  before  the  First  State)  of  the  etching,  with  MS.  lettering,  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Museum.  Signed,  in  its  later  states,  by  Lucas  Vorsterman. 
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(W.  78),  both  of  which  have  been  attributed  with  much 
less  reason  to  Van  Dyck.  Van  Dyck  himself,  in  his 
signed  etchings,  uses  more  dotted  work  than  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  portrait  of  Momper,  but  Vorsterman’s  dotted  work 
in  his  finished  plates  shows  a  far  closer  and  more 
monotonous  system  than  Van  Dyck’s.  And  the  MS. 
note  on  the  British  Museum  proof  of  the  second 
Momper ,  i.e.,  questa  e  la  forma  et  grandezza,  looks  very 
much  as  if  it  were  a  note  of  the  master  himself,1  which 
might  incline  one  to  accept  the  etching  as  his  own. 

In  its  general  treatment  the  Stevens  is  even  more  like 
the  Cornelissen,  and  details  such  as  the  indication  of  the 
background  and  the  rather  curious  outlining  of  the 
hands,  are  points  of  similarity.  This  hand  of  the  Cornelis¬ 
sen ,  lacking  as  it  does  the  significant  drawing  and  outline 
of  all  the  signed  etchings,  is  a  distinct  temptation  to 
scepticism.  I  do  not  feel  that  the  Stevens ,  any  more  than 
the  second  Momper,  has  the  strength  that  characterizes 
all  Van  Dyck’s  signed  etchings,  and  we  should  perhaps 
be  more  justified  on  the  whole  to  form  our  estimate 
of  the  style  of  Vorsterman’s  preliminary  etching  from 
these  examples,  than  to  expect  that  they  would  have  the 
more  regular  and  systematised  dotting  of  the  finished 
states,  the  only  form  in  which  most  of  them  are  known. 

Moreover  another  argument  against  the  acceptance  of 
the  etching  of  the  Stevens  as  Van  Dyck  is  the  existence 
of  Van  Dyck’s  grisaille  for  the  subject  in  the  series  at 
Montagu  House.  I  would  grant  the  Cornelissen  a  greater 
vigour  of  style  than  either  of  the  others,  and  a  remark¬ 
ably  close  resemblance  to  the  signed  Willem  de  Vos 
(W.  15),  but  would  still  incline  to  regard  Vorsterman  as 
the  author  of  both  its  etching  and  engraving. 

1  Cf.  Van  Dyck’s  Italian  notes  in  his  Sketch  Book  at  Chatsworth. 
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Van  Dyck.  Frans  Franckbn,  the  Younger 
From  an  impression,  of  the  Second  State  of  the  etching,  in  the  British  Museum 
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Of  the  Waverius  only  two  proofs  of  the  first  state  are 
known  to  me,  one  at  Chatsworth,  the  other  in  the  col¬ 
lection  of  Baron  Edmond  de  Rothschild  at  Paris.  In  the 
second  state,  reproduced,  there  are  already  touches  of 
the  burin  on  the  face,  which  are  without  doubt  from  the 
hand  of  Paul  Pontius,  who  completed  the  subject  in 
engraving.  The  etching,  seen  in  its  purity  only  in  the 
first  state,  is  remarkably  near  Van  Dyck  in  style.  Yet 
there  is  a  certain  timidity  in  its  manner  which  fosters 
one’s  doubts.  In  general  Pontius’s  plates  show  a  much 
purer  system  of  line-engraving  than  Vorsterman’s,  and 
I  cannot  refer  to  another  preliminary  etching  of  any  of 
his  plates  in  this  style. 

It  is  curious  that  Vorsterman  himself  engraved  and 
signed  with  his  monogram  the  preliminary  stages  of  one 
of  the  plates  of  Philippe  Le  Roy  (W.  185),  which  was 
completed  by  Pontius.  But  the  etching  of  the  Waverius 
is  more  delicate  than  anything  by  or  attributed  to 
Vorsterman,  and  I  would  sooner  regard  the  whole  work 
of  the  Waverius  as  by  Pontius,  than  suggest  so  compli¬ 
cated  a  solution.  In  any  case,  as  far  as  preliminary  etch¬ 
ing  goes,  Paul  Pontius  is  a  somewhat  unknown  quan¬ 
tity,  so  that  if  one  does  not  regard  the  Waverius  etching 
as  worthy  of  Van  Dyck,  the  most  natural  resource  is  to 
accept  it  as  by  Pontius. 

The  Antoine  Triest  seems  to  me  a  distinctly  stronger 
etching  than  the  Waverius,  and  I  incline  to  doubt  its 
authenticity  less  than  either  the  Waverius  or  Corn- 
elissen. 

Nevertheless  the  second  plate  of  Jan  Snellinx  (W.  37), 
shows  one  how  nearly  Pieter  de  Jode  approached  to  Van 
Dyck’s  style  of  etching,  so  that  even  here  I  cannot 
entirely  avoid  scepticism,  or  at  the  most  would  keep  an 
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Van  Dyck.  Philippe  LeRoy 

From  an  impression,  of  the  First  State  of  the  etching,  with  MS.  lettering, 

in  the  British  Museum 
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open  mind.  Both  the  Waverius  and  the  Triest  follow 
large  pictures  by  Van  Dyck  (both  at  Petrograd)  more 
closely  than  most  of  the  subjects  in  the  Iconography 
which  were  ultimately  based  on  larger  paintings,  but 
that  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  seriously  impugning 
the  possibility  of  Van  Dyck  starting  the  plates  with  his 
own  etching. 

I  have  brought  forward  no  clinching  arguments 
against  the  authenticity  of  any  of  these  three  plates 
(■ Cornelissen ,  Triest ,  and  Waverius)  on  the  basis  of  qual¬ 
ity.  But  the  number  of  small  misgivings  may  amount 
to  more  when  added  to  the  earlier  argument  from  the 
documentary  side  of  signatures  alone.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Italian  MS.  note  on  the  British  Museum  im¬ 
pression  of  the  etching  of  Vorsterman’s  Momper  (W. 
88)  is  a  pivot  round  which  the  argument  might  easily 
swing  the  other  way. 

There  only  remain  two  other  etchings  attributed  to 
Van  Dyck  which  we  have  not  already  criticised,  i.e.  the 
copy  of  the  head  of  Philippe  Le  Roy  (W.  p.  69,  C.  I. 
copy),  and  the  version  of  Jan  Snellinx  engraved  by 
Pieter  de  Jode  (W.  37). 

The  Le  Roy  is  a  good  copy  in  reverse  from  the  first 
state  of  Van  Dyck’s  etching,  with  plenty  of  vigour,  but 
entirely  without  the  subtlety  of  the  original.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  Van  Dyck  repeated  the  subject  after  an 
unsatisfactory  essay.  But  this  would  not,  I  am  sure, 
account  for  the  complete  difference  in  quality  between 
the  two.  There  is  none  of  the  significant  force  of  the 
undisputed  etching,  in  the  outline  of  the  face  in  the 
other  version,  and  I  could  not  for  a  moment  regard 
the  latter  as  other  than  a  copy. 

The  etching  of  Pieter  de  Jode’s  version  of  Jan  Snellinx 
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Van  Dyck.  Jan  de  Wael 

From  an  impression,  of  the  Second  State  of  the  etching,  in  the  British  Museum 

There  is  a  unique  First  State  (not  described  by  Wibiral  or  Dutuit)  in  the  col¬ 
lection  of  Baron  Edmond  de  Rothschild,  Paris.  It  is  before  the  background 
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(W.  37),  is  remarkably  good,  and  approaches  Van  Dyck 
very  closely  in  its  method.  But  it  lacks  the  real  vigour 
of  the  master’s  touch,  and  as  such  would  need  the  strong¬ 
est  document  to  support  the  attribution.  It  is  well  to 
leave  the  engravers  of  the  Rubens  school  some  virtue  in 
etching  in  addition  to  their  unrivalled  skill  in  the  use 
of  the  burin. 

In  speaking  of  Pieter  cle  Jode’s  version  of  Jan  Snellinx 
(W.  37),  and  Vorsterman’s  Jodocus  de  Momper  (W.  88), 
I  have  carefully  avoided  using  the  term  copy.  They  are 
generally  described  as  copies  of  Van  Dyck’s  etchings, 
but  as  there  is  very  little  linear  correspondence  in  either 
pair,  and  considerable  differences  in  the  background  in 
the  Snellinx ,  it  appears  to  me  far  more  probable  that 
they  were  based  on  oil  grisailles  no  longer  known.  That 
is  definitely  the  case  with  Vorsterman’s  version  of  the 
Van  Dyck  (W.  79),  which  is  directly  based  on  the 
Bu'ccleuch  grisaille,  its  head  being  similar  but  in  no 
wise  copied  from  the  master’s  original  etching.  A 
fourth  engraving  of  one  of  the  subjects  of  Van  Dyck’s 
etching,  the  plate  of  Paul  Pontius  by  the  engraver  him¬ 
self  (W.  59),  represents  the  sitter  in  an  entirely  different 
pose  to  the  etching,  and  is  again  immediately  based  on 
another  grisaille  panel  at  Montagu  House. 

Now  this  distinction  between  “copy”  and  “different 
version”  has  a  direct  bearing  on  one  of  the  general 
questions  we  had  already  broached,  i.e.,  Van  Dyck’s 
attitude  towards  his  original  etchings  in  relation  to  the 
Iconography.  If  the  etchings  had  been  done  before  the 
engravings  (which  the  use  of  the  word  “copy”  in  regard 
to  the  latter  would  of  course  imply),  then  we  should 
almost  have  to  assume  that  either  Van  Dyck  or  his 
editor  had  preferred  to  publish  the  engravings  rather 
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Van  Dyck.  Adam  van  Noort 

From  an  impression,  of  the  Second  State  of  the  etching,  in  the  British  Museum. 
In  the  First  State  the  background  is  merely  indicated  with  a  few  light  lines 
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than  the  etchings,  as  these  are  the  four  subjects  pub¬ 
lished  in  Martin  van  den  Enden’s  series  which  also  exist 
in  original  etchings.  But,  as  it  stands,  Van  Dyck  might 
quite  well  have  etched  his  plates  after  his  engravers  had 
reproduced  the  grisailles,  and  as  Professor  Singer  has 
suggested,1  might  have  done  his  etchings  “as  a  sort  of 
protest  against  the  engravings  of  the  Iconography.” 
There  is  certainly  no  strong  reason  for  believing  that 
Van  Dyck  started  the  Iconography  with  the  idea  of 
doing  the  preliminary  etching  to  all  the  plates,  leaving 
the  elaboration  to  his  engraver,  and  that  he  only  gave 
up  this  idea  on  experiencing  its  labour  or  its  unaccept¬ 
ability.  If  he  had  started  with  this  intention  we  should 
expect  to  find  original  etchings  among  the  portraits  of 
the  first  class,  including  Princes  and  Military  Com¬ 
manders,  with  which  the  series  commenced.  But  this 
is  not  the  case.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  his  original 
etchings  are  portraits  of  artists,  which,  if  Martin  van 
den  Enclen  had  ever  issued  them,  would  have  belonged 
to  the  third  class.  This  point  cannot  however  be 
pressed  to  a  definite  conclusion  as  the  engraving  of  the 
subjects  in  the  three  different  classes  need  not  have  been 
chronological,  even  if,  according  to  Wibiral’s  argument, 
the  three  classes  were  published  separately  in  the  order 
that  we  have  given  above. 

Granting  for  the  moment  that  our  argument  has 
inclined  to  the  rejection  of  the  Cornelissen,  Trieste  and 
Waverius,  the  only  generally  accepted  Van  Dyck  etch¬ 
ings  issued  by  Martin  van  den  Enden,  we  are  somewhat 
less  directly  compelled  to  believe  that  Van  Dyck  ap- 

1  Etchings  of  Van  Dyck,  London  (Hodder  &  Stoughton),  1905.  The 
volume  is  the  more  valuable  for  the  reproduction  of  several  rare  early 
proofs  from  private  collections. 
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Van  Dyck.  Jan  Brueghel,  the  Elder 

From  an  impression,  of  the  First  State  of  the  etching,  with  MS.  lettering, 

in  the  British  Museum 
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proved  of  the  elaboration  of  his  original  etchings  by  the 
engravers.  He  may  have  been  more  ready  to  touch  the 
early  etched  states  of  these  three  portraits,  with  a  view 
to  their  obscuration  beneath  heavy  line-engraving,  if 
they  were  done  from  the  outset  by  other  engravers  than 
himself  simply  with  the  idea  of  reproducing  a  painting 
or  oil  grisaille.  The  touched  proof  of  his  Portrait  of 
Himself  in  the  British  Museum  shows  that  he  certainly 
sanctioned  elaboration  in  this  case,  but  it  was  of  course 
an  exceptional  instance,  where  his  own  portrait  was 
required  to  embellish  a  title-page.  We  have  already 
discussed  the  probabilities  of  Van  Dyck’s  part  in  the 
engraving  of  four  of  the  fifteen  signed  etchings  of  Hen- 
dricx’s  edition  of  the  Iconography,  but  considering  that 
ten  of  the  fifteen  suffered  no  drastic  elaborations  at  all, 
we  may  infer  that  Van  Dyck’s  feeling  was  on  the  whole 
in  favour  of  the  unadulterated  style  of  these  examples. 
If  he  sanctioned  some  elaborations  on  the  basis  of  his 
original  etching,  it  may  have  been  partly  owing  to  the 
pressure  of  his  publisher,  or  the  outlook  of  the  purchas¬ 
ing  public,  who  desired  finished  plates  in  the  conven¬ 
tional  manner.  Happily  this  pressure  did  not  overwhelm 
the  more  purely  artistic  attitude.  Martin  van  den 
Enden  may  have  failed  to  persuade  Van  Dyck  to  submit 
the  majority  to  the  engravers’  embellishments,  and 
consequently  may  not  have  wished  to  include  them  with 
the  uniform  series.  And  Van  Dyck  may  himself  have 
been  convinced  of  the  artistic  superiority  of  the  style  of 
his  portrait  etching  over  the  finished  engravings  de¬ 
manded  by  the  public  taste,  and  may  have  done  them 
from  the  inception  more  for  their  own  sake  than  with 
any  desire  of  issuing  large  editions  with  the  rest  of  the 
engravings.  Certainly  during  his  lifetime  this  happened 
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to  be  the  case,  and  he  must  have  remained  in  possession 
of  the  original  plates,  pulling  occasional  impressions, 
the  rare  proofs  before  publisher’s  address,  sometimes 
before  all  etched  letters,  and  perhaps  with  his  own  auto¬ 
graph  signature,  for  the  rare  appreciators  of  these  finest 
flowers  of  his  genius. 

If  Van  Dyck  sinned,  even  in  these  most  perfect  of 
his  works,  it  was  through  his  irrepressible  inclination  to¬ 
wards  the  embellishment  of  his  subjects,  a  fault  into 
which  he  fell  chiefly  in  the  days  of  his  popularity  at  the 
English  court.  Even  in  his  etchings  of  Flemish  artists, 
his  Antwerp  friends  and  contemporaries,  we  already  feel 
this  tendency  towards  idealization.  Comparison  of  his 
etching  of  the  engraver  Lucas  Vorsterman,  with  its  digni¬ 
fied  countenance  and  swagger  bearing,  with  the  some¬ 
what  wizened  features  of  the  same  engraver  as  drawn 
by  Lievens  and  etched  by  Frans  van  den  Wyngaerde, 
will  at  once  disclose  Van  Dyck’s  rosy  vision  of  his 
sitters,  that  incomparable  key  to  success.  But  none  of 
the  etchings  shows  the  mannerisms,  e.g.  in  detail  such 
as  the  hands,  which  developed  more  insistently  after 
Van  Dyck’s  settlement  in  England,  leading  one  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  they  were  for  the  most  part  the  product  of  his 
activity  in  Antwerp  between  1626  and  1632.  Apart 
from  this  temptation  to  flattery,  Van  Dyck’s  etchings 
are  faultless  both  as  portrait  or  prints,  and  full  of  com¬ 
pelling  inspiration.  They  are  as  modern  in  their  style 
to-day  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  their  production,  and 
have  remained  the  standard  and  commanded  the  emu¬ 
lation  of  all  that  is  greatest  among  recent  portrait 
etching. 
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Van  Dyck.  Lucas  Vorsterman 

From  an  impression,  of  the  First  State  of  the  etching,  in  the  British  Museum 
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Lucas  Vorsterman 

Etched  by  Frans  Van  den  Wyngaerde,  after  a  drawing  by  Lievens.  Repro¬ 
duced  as  a  contrast  to  Van  Dyck’s  etching  of  the  same  subject,  to  throw 
into  greater  relief  the  dignity  with  which  Van  Dyck  adorns  his  sitters. 

From  an  impression  in  the  British  Museum 
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LIST  OF  VAN  DYCK’S  ORIGINAL  ETCHINGS 


(The  authenticity  of  those  marked  with  an  obelus  (f)  is 

called  in  question:  the  references  are  to  Wibiral,  and  Dutuit.) 

Jan  Brueghel,  the  elder . W.  1.;  D.  1. 

The  only  elaboration  in  later  state  was  the  addition  of  an 
engraved  background.  Signed  Antonins  van  Dyck  fecit  aqua 
forti  (before  Hendricx’s  edition). 

Pieter  Brueghel,  the  younger . W.  2.;  D.  2. 

Not  elaborated  by  an  engraver.  Signed  Ant.  van  Dyck 
fecit  aqua  forti  (before  Hendricx’s  edition). 

f  Antonis  Cornelissen . W.  3.;  D.  17. 

Elaborated  in  etching  and  engraving  by  Lucas  Vorster- 
man.  Signed  Ant.  van  Dyck  pinxit  (Martin  van  den  Enden’s 
edition,  i.e.,  before  Hendricx.)  On  an  impression  before 
letters  in  the  British  Museum  (D.  17,  ii)  the  MS.  inscrip¬ 
tion  is  Ant.  van  Dyck  pinxit.  L.  Vorsterman  sculp. 

Sir  Anthony  Van  Dyck . W.  4.;  D.  3. 

Head  only.  The  composition  elaborated  in  engraving  by 
Jacob  Neefs.  The  head  was  placed  on  a  pedestal,  and  the 
front  of  the  pedestal  used  for  the  title  of  the  ‘Iconography.’ 
Signed  Ant.  van  Dyck  fecit  aqua  forti  (in  Hendricx’s  edition). 

Desiderius  Erasmus.  After  Holbein . W.  5.;  D.  4. 

Not  elaborated  by  an  engraver.  Signed  Ant.  van  Dyck 
fecit  aqua  forti  (Hendricx’s  edition) . 

Frans  Francken,  the  younger . W.  6.;  D.  5. 

The  only  elaboration  in  later  state  was  the  addition  of 
an  architectural  cornice  and  an  engraved  background. 
Signed  Ant.  van  Dyck  fecit  aqua  forti  (before  Hendricx’s 
edition) . 

Jodocus  de  Momper . W.  7.;  D.  7. 

Not  elaborated  by  an  engraver.  Signed  Anton  van  Dyck 
fecit  aqua  forti  (before  Hendricx’s  edition). 

Adam  van  Noort . W.  8.;D.8. 

The  only  elaboration  in  later  state  was  the  addition  of 
the  dark  corner  of  a  piece  of  architecture.  Signed  A?it.  van 
Dyck  fecit  aqua  forti  (before  Hendricx’s  edition). 
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Paul  Pontius . W.  9.;  D.  9. 

The  only  elaborations  in  later  state  were  the  addition  of 
a  regularly  etched  background,  and  graver  work  on  the  face. 
Signed  Ant.  van  Dyck  fecit  aqua  forti  (before  Hendricx’s 
edition) . 

Jan  Snellinx . W.  10. ;  D.  10. 

Not  elaborated  by  an  engraver.  Signed  Ant.  van  Dyck 
fecit  aqua  forti  (before  Hendricx’s  edition). 

Frans  Snyders . W.  11.;  D.  11. 

Head  only.  The  figure  completed  and  the  plate  otherwise 
elaborated  in  engraving  by  Jacob  Neefs.  Signed  Ant.  van 
Dyck  pinxit  et  fecit  aqua  forti  (before  Hendricx’s  edition), 

Justus  Sustermans . W.  12.;  D.  12. 

Not  elaborated  by  an  engraver.  Signed  Ant.  van  Dyck 
fecit  aqua  forti  (before  Hendricx’s  edition). 

f  Antoine  Triest,  Bishop  of  Ghent . W.  13.;  D.  22. 

Elaborated  in  engraving  by  Pieter  de  Jode,  the  younger. 
Signed  Ant.  van  Dyck  pinxit  (Martin  van  den  Enden’s  edi¬ 
tion,  i.e.  before  Hendricx). 

Lucas  Vorsterman . W.  14.;  D.  13. 

The  only  elaboration  in  later  state  was  the  addition  of 
an  engraved  background.  Signed  Ant.  van  Dyck  fecit  aqua 
forti  (before  Hendricx’s  edition). 

Willem  de  Vos . W.  15.;  D.  14. 

Elaborated  in  engraving  by  Schelte  a  Bolswert.  Signed 
Ant.  van  Dyck  fecit  aqua  forti  (in  Hendricx’s  edition). 

Paul  deVos . W.  16.;  D.  15. 

Head  and  part  of  background  only.  Body  added,  and 
plate  otherwise  elaborated  in  etching,  probably  by  Jan 
Meyssens,  and  in  engraving  in  certain  details  by  Schelte  a 
Bolswert.  Signed  Anton  van  Dyck  fecit  (edition  of  Jan 
Meyssens,  before  Hendricx). 

Jande  Wael . W.  17.  ;D.  16. 

The  only  elaboration  was  the  addition  of  an  engraved 
background  (in  State  ii).  Signed  Ant.  van  Dyck  fecit  aqua 
forti  (before  Hendricx’s  edition). 

|Jan  Waverius . W.  18.;  D.  23. 

Elaborated  in  engraving  by  Paul  Pontius.  Signed  Ant. 
van  Dyck  pinxit  (Martin  van  den  Enden’s  edition,  i.e.  be¬ 
fore  Hendricx). 
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Philippe  Le  Roy . W.  p.  69,  C.;  D.  6. 

Head  only.  The  body  added  and  the  plate  otherwise 
elaborated  in  engraving  by  some  anonymous  artist.  Signed 
(posthumously?)  in  a  later  state  Ant.  van  Dyck  faciem 
delineavit  et  fecit  aqua  forti.  But  first  state  in  British  Mu¬ 
seum  has  MS.  signature  Antonins  van  Dyck  fecit.  Does 
not  occur  in  any  edition  of  the  Iconography. 

The  Reed  offered  to  Christ . W.  p.  68,  A.  ;  D.  B. 

Elaborated  in  mixed  etching  and  engraving  by  some 
anonymous  artist  (possibly  L.  Vorsterman).  Signed  (post¬ 
humously)  in  a  later  state  Anton,  van  Dyck  invenit  et  fecit 
aqua  forti. 

Titian  and  his  Daughter.  After  Titian. .  .  W.  p.  69,  B. ;  D.  A. 

Elaborated  in  mixed  etching  and  engraving  by  an  anony¬ 
mous  artist  (but  certainly  the  same  hand  as  the  preceding) . 
With  dedication  by  Van  Dyck  to  Lucas  van  Uffel.  No  other 
signature.  (See  Note  on  following  page.) 

THE  PRELIMINARY  ETCHING  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  EN¬ 
GRAVINGS  HAS  BEEN  ATTRIBUTED  TO  VAN  DYCK,  BUT 
ON  LITTLE  FOUNDATION 

Philippe  Le  Roy . . W.  p.  69.  C.  i  (copy). 

The  second  plate,  showing  the  head  alone. 

Jan  Snellinx . W.  37. 

Signed  by  Pieter  de  Jode.  The  same  subject  as  Van 
Dyck’s  etching  (W.  10). 

Deodatus  Delmont . W.  78. 

Signed  by  Lucas  Vorsterman. 

Carel  de  Mallery . W.  86. 

Signed  by  Lucas  Vorsterman. 

Jodocus  de  Momper . W.  88. 

Signed  by  Lucas  Vorsterman.  The  same  subject  as  Van 
Dyck’s  etching  (W.  7). 

Petrus  Stevens . W.  93. 

Signed  by  Lucas  Vorsterman. 
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NOTE 


“Two  of  the  twenty-one  are  subjects,  The  Reed  offered  to 
Christ ,  an  original  composition  of  Van  Dyck,  and  Titian  and 
his  Mistress,  after  a  picture  by  Titian  no  longer  known  ”  (See 
“Van  Dyck:  his  Original  Etchings  and  his  Iconography,” 
Part  I.  The  Print  Collector’s  Quarterly,  February,  1915,  Vol. 
5,  No.  1,  p.  3.) 

Since  writing  the  above  I  would  revise  the  phrase  “  no  longer 
known.”  Unless  a  further  original  is  lost,  the  etching  may  have 
been  based  on  the  picture  attributed  to  Titian  in  the  collection 
of  Captain  Archibald  Morrison,  at  Basildon  Park  (Third  Na¬ 
tional  Loan  Exhibition,  Grosvenor  Gallery,  1914-15,  No.  32; 
Crowe  &  Cavalcaselle,  Titian,  London,  1877,  Vol.  II,  pp.  138, 
139;  Gronau,  Titian,  London,  1904,  p.  231).  I  have  kept  to  the 
usual  title  applied  to  the  etching,  but  the  subject  has  also 
been  called  Titian  and  his  Daughter,  possibly  in  allegorical 
reference  to  Lavinia’s  early  death. 


NOTE  ON  AN  UNDESCRIBED  MEZZOTINT 
BY  S.  W.  REYNOLDS 


By  JOHN  CHARRINGTON 

Honorary  Curator  of  the  Department  of  Prints,  Fitzwilliam  Museum, 

Cambridge,  England. 


I  send  you  a  note  about  an  undescribed  mezzotint  by  S.  W. 
Reynolds  after  an  undescribed  picture  by  Hoppner.  The 
engraving  is  not  mentioned  in  Whitman’s  Catalogue  of  S.  W. 
Reynolds’s  work;  nor  is  the  picture  mentioned  in  McKay  and 
Roberts’s  “Hoppner.”  It  took  me  some  time  to  identify  the 
portrait  (as  I  had  only  the  unlettered  proof  on  which  to  work) , 
and  now  that  I  have  found  out  a  good  deal  about  the  engraving 
I  should  like  to  save  other  searchers  the  trouble  that  I  had. 

Porteus,  Beilby,  D.D.  [After  J.  Hoppner] 

Born  1731,  died  1808;  chaplain  to  George  III.  Bishop  of  Ches¬ 
ter,  1766;  of  London,  1787. 

Half-length,  sitting,  directed  and  facing  towards  left.  Hat,  full 
wig,  coat  with  high  collar,  white  cravat. 

Size  of  plate  14x9f  in.;  of  engraved  work,  91x7f  in. 

States: 

I.  Before  any  inscription.  Mr.  W.  B.  Dunlop. 

II.  With  engraved  inscription:  ‘‘Painted  by  I.  Hopner  [sic] 
Esqre  R.A.  Engraved  by  S.  W.  Reynolds,  Bayswater. 

The  Right  Revd  Beilby  Porteus,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  London. 
From  an  Original  Picture  in  the  Possession  of  Thomas  Porteus 
Esq?  Proof.”  Windsor  Castle  Library,  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge. 

In  the  Catalogue  of  his  Grangerized  copy  of  Walpole’s  Letters, 
Sir  Herbert  Raphael,  M.P.,  describes  a  state  in  which  the  name 
Porteus  is  wrongly  spelt  Porteous.  This  may  be  earlier  than  the 
second  state  described  above. 
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Beilby  Porteus,  D.D. 

From  the  mezzotint  by  S.  W.  Reynolds,  after  the  painting  by  John  Hoppner 
Size  of  the  original  engraving  9*4  X  7 %  inches 
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CONCERNING  A  WHISTLER  PORTRAIT: 


“MR.  MANN”  OR  “MR.  DAVIS”? 

Dear  Mr.  Mansfield,  — 

I  read  your  article  in  the  Print  Collector’s  Quarterly 
with  very  special  interest,  and  at  once  communicated  with 
my  friend  Lieut.-Colonel  N.  Newnham  Davis  concerning  it, 
because  I  felt  almost  certain  that  he  was  the  son  of  the  Mr. 
H.  Davis  to  whom  you  refer.  I  had  in  reply  the  letter,  a 
copy  of  which  I  send  you  herewith.  I  then  sent  him  my  copy 
of  the  Quarterly  to  look  at,  and  he  has  returned  it  to  me 
to-day  with  a  further  letter,  a  copy  of  which  I  send  you. 

Yours  very  truly, 

George  C.  Williamson. 


My  dear  Dr.  Williamson,  — 

Yes,  I  should  much  like  to  read  the  article  in  The  Print 
Collector’s  Quarterly.  That  H.  N.  Davis  was  my  father. 
Whistler  etched  him  in  the  studio  of  a  mutual  friend,  Mr. 
Mann,  and  Mann’s  name  has  somehow  or  another  become 
attached  to  the  portrait.  Yours  sincerely, 

N.  Newnham  Davis. 


My  dear  Dr.  Williamson,  — 

I  return  you  the  Quarterly  with  many  thanks.  I  do  not 
think  I  can  add  much  worth  recording  to  what  my  brother, 
a  year  younger  than  I  am,  has  written  to  Charrington. 

My  father,  who  was  a  good  amateur  artist,  and  Mr.  Mann 
shared  a  studio  for  many  years  and  I  have  always  understood 
that  it  was  in  this  studio  that  Whistler  sketched  my  father 
for  his  etching. 

Mr.  Mann  was  tall  and  lanky  and  sombre  in  expression,  my 
father  was  fat,  pleasant-looking  and  generally  smiling.  I 
have  once  or  twice  when  reviewing  exhibitions  of  Whistler’s 
etchings  called  attention  to  the  mistake  in  title,  but  my  re¬ 
monstrance  apparently  never  reached  the  ears  of  collectors. 

Yours  sincerely, 

N.  Newnham  Davis. 
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R  Ederheimer  Print-Cabinet 

366  Fifth  Avenue  (35th  Street) 
NEW  YORK 

Telephone:  Greeley  2789 


Original  Di  swings 
Engravings 

Etchings 
by  the  Old  Masters 

On  Exhibition  in  April  191b 

Portrait  Engravings  of  the  XVII  th  Century 

Mell an,  Morin,  Nanteuil,  Masson, 
Edelinck,  Cornelis  Visscher, 

Delff,  Vuyderhoef,  etc. 
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HILL  TOLERTON 

THE  PRINT  ROOMS 

RARE  ENGRAVINGS  AND  ETCHINGS 

Both  Old  and  Modern 

FINE  ENGLISH  MEZZOTINTS 
ARTIST’S  DRAWINGS 

Autograph  Letters  —  Books  on  Art 

107  GRANT  AVENUE  SAN  FRANCISCO 


MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON 

Publications  of  the  Department  of  Prints 

At  the  By 
Museum  Mail 

Exhibition  of  the  Etched  Work  of  Rembrandt  (1887).  S.  R. 

Koehler. 

Exhibition  of  the  Work  of  the  Women  Etchers  of  America 

#1.00  $ 

>1.10 

(1887).  S.  R.  Koehler. 

Exhibition  of  Albert  Diirer’s  Engravings,  Etchings,  and  Dry 

•So 

.60 

Points  (18S8).  S.  R.  Koehler. 

Exhibition  of  Etchings,  Dry  Points,  and  Mezzotints  of  Francis 

I. OO 

I.  IO 

Seymour  Haden  (1896).  S.  R.  Koehler. 

Exhibition  of  Book-Plates  and  Super- Libros  (1898).  Chas. 

I. OO 

I.  IO 

Dexter  Allen. 

Exhibition  of  Turner’s  Liber  Studiorum  (1904).  Francis 

1.00 

I .  IO 

Bullard. 

Exhibition  of  Early  Engraving  in  America :  December  12, 

1.00 

I.  IO 

1904-February  5,  1905. 

In  boards  on  hand-made  paper. 

1.00 

I.  IO 

2.00 

2.  IO 

Exhibition  of  Whistler  Etchings. 

Also 

Catalogue  of  the  Engraved  and  Lithographed  Work  of  John 

•  15 

.20 

Cheney  and  Seth  Wells  Cheney  (1891).  S.  R.  Koehler.  2.50 

Address  the  Secretary  of  the  Museum. 

A  list  of  all  the  publications  of  the  Museum  may  be  had  on  application. 

2.65 
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RARE  BOOK  EXHIBITION 

An  Exhibition  of  Armorial  and  Proven¬ 
ance  Books  with  Examples  of  the  Work 
of  F amous  Binders  including  Grolier,  Nich¬ 
olas  Eve,  Samuel  Mearne,  Padeloup  and 
Derome,  and  Books  from  the  Libraries  of 
Henry  VIII,  Cardinal  Richelieu,  Charles 
II,  George  III,  etc*,  now  on  view  at  Four 
West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York* 

Catalogues  and  prices  on  request. 

JAMES  F*  DRAKE,  Inc.  NEW  YORK 


FIRST  EDITIONS  OF 

Byron’s  “  Don  Juan  ” 

Sheridan’s  ‘  ‘  Rivals  ” 

7  vols.  London,  1819-1821. 

London,  1775. 

Fielding’s  “  Tom  Jones  ” 

Smollett’s  “  Peregrine  Pickle  ” 

6  vols.  London,  1749. 

4  vols.  London ,  1751. 

Johnson’s  “  Rasselas  ” 

Stevenson’s  ‘  ‘  Travels  With  a 

2  vols.  Londo7i,  1759. 

Donkey  ”  LoTidon,  1879. 

Keats’s  “Lamia,  Isabella,  etc.” 

Suckling’s  “Poems” 

London,  1820. 

London,  1646. 

Lambs’  “Tales  from  Shake- 

Swift’s  “  Gulliver’s  Travels” 

speare  ”  2  vols.  London,  1807. 

2  vols.  Lotidon ,  1726. 

Richardson's  “Clarissa” 

Tennyson’s  “  Poems  by  Two 

7  vols.  London,  1748. 

Brothers  ”  Londoti,  1827. 

Shelley’s  “  Queen  Mab  ” 

Thackeray’s  “  Leaf  Out  of  a 

London,  1813. 

Sketch  Book  ”  Londo7i,  1861. 

ERNEST  DRESSEL  NORTH 

4  EAST  39th  STREET  NEW  YORK 
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Classics  in  Art 


A 


A  Pictorial  Cyclopaedia  of  Art 

Series  of  Books  forming  a  Complete 
Collection  of  the  PAINTINGS  of  the 
CLASSIC  MASTERS  IN  ART,  repro¬ 
duced  in  beautiful  half-tone  Illustrations. 
Each  Volume  deals  with  a  single  Artist’s 
work,  and  contains  from  200  to  500  Illustrations,  including  also  a 
Biographical  Introduction.  Each  Volume  boxed  in  slip  case. 


1  Raffael 

2  Rembrandt 

3  Titian 

4  Durer 

5  Rubens 

6  Velasquez 

7  Michelangelo  net, 

8  Correggio  net , 


net ,  $3.00  9  Donatello  net,  $3.00 

net,  4.50  10  Van  Dyck  net,  5.00 

3.00  1 1  Memling  net,  2.50 

3.50  12  Mantegna  net,  3.00 

4.00  13  Fra  Angelico  net,  3.50 

2.50  14  Holbein  net,  3.50 

2.50  15  Watteau  net,  3.00 

2.50  16  Murillo  net,  3.50 


net, 

net, 

net, 

net. 


Below  each  Painting  reproduced  are  given  the  titles  in  English, 
French  and  German,  and  the  size  and  present  location  of  the  same. 
Postage  or  Express  Charges  in  addition  to  Prices  Quoted 

Send  for  Catalogue 

BRENTANO’S,  5th  Ave.  and  27th  St.,  New  York  City 


Fritz  Kreis  let's 

FOUR  WEEKS  IN  THE 
TRENCHES 

Fritz  Kreisler,  world-famous  violinist,  served  as  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  present  war  until  wounded  by  a  Cossack’s 
lance  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight  before  Lemburg.  This 
book  is  the  record  of  what  he  saw  and  experienced.  It 
is  the  first  account  of  the  fighting  by  a  man  who  actually 
fought,  a  story  of  hardship  and  heroism  as  graphic  as 
it  is  thrilling. 

Illustrated.  Ready  late  in  April. 

Boston  HOUGHTON  MlFFLIN  COMPANY  New  York 
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THE  GRAND  TOUR 

IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

By  WILLIAM  E.  MEAD 

“The  time  is  surely  opportune,  just  now,  while  the 
chief  playgrounds  of  the  world  are  filled  with  armies  and 
many  thousands  of  people  who  are  accustomed  to  spend 
a  part  of  each  year  therein  are  staying  at  home,  to  send 
a  backward  look  to  the  means,  the  motives,  and  the  en¬ 
joyments  of  travel  a  hundred  or  so  years  ago.  William 
E.  Mead  presents  an  entertaining  volume  of  that  sort 
in  ‘  The  Grand  Tour  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.’  ” — 

New  York  Times. 

“  A  volume  which  is  both  entertaining  and  of  high 
scholarly  value.  Typographically  the  book  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired  ;  and  the  eleven  illustrations  have  been 
well  chosen.”  —  The  Dial. 

“  Many  quaint  illustrations  add  to  the  interest  of  a 
book  that  will  be  a  delight  to  every  present-day  traveler 
who  has  taken  a  similar  tour  under  modern  conditions.” — 

The  Outlook. 


Illustrated  with  many  reproductions  of  quaint  and  rare  prints.  8njo,  $y.00 
net.  Also  a  large  paper  edition ,  bound  in  boards ,  uncut ,  with  leather 
label.  Limited  to  yoo  copies.  Demi  S'vo.  Boxed.  $10.00 
net.  Postpaid.  Send  for  circular  oj  the  book. 

4PZY'-  HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  CO. 
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THE  NEW  MOVEMENT 
IN  THE  THEATRE 

BY 

SHELDON  CHENEY 

8vo.  Cloth,  Illustrated 
$2.00  net 

MR.  J.  B.  KERFOOT 

Writing  in  Life  (January  30,  1915),  says: 

Sheldon  Cheney  has  just  made  his  first  bow  to  the  public  in 
book  form  in  a  volume  called  “  The  New  Movement  in  the  Thea¬ 
tre  ”  (Kennerley,  $2.00).  No  book  of  equal  caliber,  dealing  with 
a  subject  of  as  wide  an  interest  as  the  drama,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  a  subject  plunged  in  such  a  confusion  of  neglect,  misunder¬ 
standing  and  misprisement,  has  appeared  in  many  a  day.  Gordon 
Craig’s  “  The  Art  of  the  Theatre,  ”  while  of  revolutionary  impor¬ 
tance,  was  negligible  as  a  work  of  popular  import.  Clayton  Ham¬ 
ilton’s  fine  analysis  of  dramatic  principles  and  of  the  psychology 
of  the  theatre  was,  after  all,  retrospective.  But  here,  with  a  men¬ 
tal  grasp,  an  esthetic  discrimination,  and  a  verbal  lucidity  that  go 
hand  in  hand,  a  tentative  yet  a  concrete  and  helpfully  illuminative 
order  is  evoked  from  a  contemporary  artistic  chaos. 


MITCHELL  KENNERLEY,  PUBLISHER 
32  WEST  58th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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1915  ART  PUBLICATIONS 


SKETCHES  BY  SAMUEL  PROUT  IN 
FRANCE,  BELGIUM,  GERMANY,  ITALY 
AND  SWITZERLAND 

(• Special  Whiter  Number  of  The  Studio ,  1Q14-15) 

4to.  Paper,  $2.50  net.  Boards,  $3.00  net. 

The  volume  contains  over  sixty  full-page  plates  and  a  frontispiece  in  colors 
after  one  of  Prout’s  water-color  drawings,  “  View  in  Ghent.”  All  the  illustra¬ 
tions  are  produced  with  the  greatest  care,  and  the  volume  forms  a  unique  and 
beautiful  record  of  the  artist’s  work. 

THE  STUDIO  YEAR-BOOK  OF  DECORA¬ 
TIVE  ART,  1915 

Over  400  Illustrations.  4to.  Paper,  $2.50  net.  Cloth,  $3.00  net. 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  most  important  work  in  Decorative  and 
Applied  Art  produced  during  recent  years  by  the  leading  Architects,  Design¬ 
ers  and  Craftsmen  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

As  a  guide  to  the  artistic  construction,  decoration, 
and  equipment  of  the  home  it  will  be  indispensable. 

fEhe  International  Studio 

“  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  MAGAZINE  PRINTED” 
offers  each  month  a  liberal  education  in  the  fine  and 
decorative  arts,  through  authoritative  articles,  reviews 
of  exhibitions,  studio  news  from  all  the  important  art 
centres  of  the  world,  and  a  wealth  of  superb  illustra¬ 
tions  in  both  color  and  half-tone,  reproducing  works 
of  art  of  every  description  —  paintings,  etchings, 
drawings,  engravings,  sketches,  sculpture,  architec¬ 
ture,  handicrafts,  etc.,  etc. 

50  cents  a  copy  —  $5 .00  a  year. 

Trial  Subscription  of  Three  Months  —  $1.00 


JOHN  LANE  COMPANY  .  NEW  Y  ORK 
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The  H  ome  University 

Library  oJModern  Knowledge 

Is  made  up  of  absolutely  new  books  by  leading  authorities.  The  editors 
are  Professors  Gilbert  Murray,  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  W.  T.  Brewster,  and 
J.  Arthur  Thomson. 

Cloth  bound,  good  paper,  clear  type,  256  pages 
per  volume,  bibliographies,  indices,  also  maps  or 
illustrations  where  needed.  Each  complete 
and  sold  separately. 

VOLUMES  ON  ART 

62.  Painters  and  Painting. 

By  Sir  Frederick  Wedmore.  With  16  half-tone  illustrations. 

70.  Ancient  Art  and  Ritual. 

By  Jane  E.  Harrison,  LL.D.,  D.Litt.  “One  of  the  ioo  most  im¬ 
portant  books  of  1913.” — New  York  Times  Review. 

87.  The  Renaissance. 

By  Edith  Sichel,  author  of  Catherine  de  Medici ,  Men  and  Women 
of  the  French  Renaissance. 

83.  William  Morris:  His  Work  and  Influence. 

By  A.  Clutton  Brock,  author  of  Shelley :  The  Man  and  the  Poet. 
William  Morris  believed  that  the  artist  should  toil  for  love  of  his  work 
rather  than  the  gain  of  his  employer,  and  so  he  turned  from  making 
works  of  art  to  remaking  society. 

38.  Architecture. 

By  Prof.  W.  R.  Lethaby.  An  introduction  to  the  history  and 
theory  of  the  art  of  building.  “  Professor  Lethaby’s  scholarship  and 
extraordinary  knowledge  of  the  most  recent  discoveries  of  archaeo¬ 
logical  research  provide  the  reader  with  a  new  outlook  and  with  new 
facts.”  —  The  Athenceum. 

ORDER  BY  NUMBER. 

HENRY  HOLT  AND  COMPANY 
34  West  33d  Street  New  York 
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THE  LATE  YEARS 
OF  MICHEL  ANGELO 


By  WILHELM  R.  VALENTINER 

Octavo.  Illustrated  with  collotype  plates.  300  copies  printed 
from  the  Village  type  on  special  watermarked  Dutch  handmade 
papei .  Silk  stitched  and  bound  in  Italian  blue  paper  boards  in 
box  to  match.  $6.oc  net. 

.  “,No  one  has  made  die  mysterious  giant  of  the  renaissance  live  for  us 
vr  - *1  d<pgree.  By  letting  the  higher  faculty  of  imagination  connect 

Michel  Angelo  with  the  human  race  and  its  common  characteristics,  the 
author  has  brought  him  as  close  to  us  as  may  be  in  the  case  of  a  person- 
ality  so  aloof  ”  '  -  New  York  Times. 

“  Notable  for  its  fineness  of  spirit,  sympathy,  and  insight.  Though  it  is 
a  tianslation,  it  reads  like  an  original,  and  at  the  same  time  recalls  the  best 
traditions  of  German  literary  scholarship.”  —  New  York  Evening  Post. 

“  lo  both  the  author  and  the  publisher,  lovers  of  art  and  lovers  of  good 
books  will  feel  themselves  indebted.  Like  all  Mr.  Sherman’s  publications 


this  book  is  a  work  of  art  in  itself. 


Art  and  Progress. 


WINSLOW  HOMER 


By  KENYON  COX 


Crown  octavo.  Illustrated  in  color  and  in  photogravure.  300 
copies  printed  from  the  Village  type  on  special  watermarked  Dutch 
handmade  paper.  Silk  stitched  and  bound  in  Italian  brown  paper 
boards,  cloth  back,  in  a  box  to  match.  $12.1:0  >iet. 

I 

“  An  authoritative  and  sincere  piece  of  able  criticism.  Mr.  Cox  is  a  | 
critic  of  true  acumen.  It  is  beautifully  illustrated.” 

—  I Vm.  Howe  Downes  in  Boston  Transcript. 

“  A  concise  interpretation  of  the  painter’s  art.  Explains  everything  I 
that  is  explicable  in  Homer’s  art.  The  best  piece  of  criticism  the  writer  | 
has  yet  put  to  his  credit.  It  is  beautifully  printed.” 


—  Royal  Cortissoz  in  New  York  Tribune. 


“  A  notable  addition  to  Mr.  Sherman’s  exquisitely  made  quartos  on 
American  painters.  Mr.  Cox  acquits  himself  of  a  difficult  task  with  gen¬ 
erosity  and  discretion.  Homer  is  possibly  the  only  painter  who,  having 
renounced  so  much,  still  seems  to  rise  to  the  stature  of  greatness.  Mr. 
Cox  explains  the  portent.”  —  Frank  Jewett  Mather ,  Jr.,  in  The  Natioti. 


FREDERIC  FAIRCHILD  SHERMAN 


1790  BROADWAY 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
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EVERY  BOOK  READER 

Should  have  THE  DIAL,  “the  leading  literary 
journal  of  America. ”  It  affords  an  authori¬ 
tative,  impartial,  and  agreeable  guide  to  the 
new  books,  indispensable  to  anyone  who  takes 
a  serious  interest  in  literature. 


Published  Fortnightly  ( every  other  Thursday )  at  $2  a  year, 

or  1 0  cents  a  copy 


“  I  do  not  know  of  any  similar 
paper  in  this  country  which  has 
maintained  a  higher  ideal  or  fol¬ 
lowed  a  more  consistent  practice 
in  independent  criticism.” 

Woodrow  Wilson. 

‘‘Unbiased,  good  humored,  and 
sensible.” 

Barrett  Wendell, 

“  Literary  History  of  America.” 

In  the  pages  of  THE  DIAL  the  new  books  are  dealt  with 
upon  their  merits,  without  fear  or  favor,  by  able  and  com¬ 
petent  critics,  most  of  them  specialists  of  recognized  stand¬ 
ing,  and  the  signatures  of  these  writers,  appended  to  their 
work,  are  a  guarantee  of  authority  and  responsibility.  To 
cover  the  field  of  current  literature  with  dignity,  intelligence, 
authority,  and  honesty,  has  been  the  unswerving  aim  of 
THE  DIAL  during  the  thirty-four  years  of  its  existence ; 
that  it  has  succeeded  in  this  endeavor  beyond  any  other 
journal  of  its  class  is  generally  conceded. 


A  three  months’  trial  subscription  (6  issues)  will  be  sent  to  any  reader 
of  “  The  Print-Collector’s  Quarterly”  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

THE  DIAL,  632  Sherman  Street,  Chicago 


“Faithful  to  the  best  literary 
traditions.” 

John  Burroughs. 

“Sane,  wise,  truthful,  honest, 
hopeful,  and  kindly.” 

David  Starr  Jordan. 

“The  best  critical  literary  jour¬ 
nal.” 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 
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Art  &  Progress 

A  Monthly  Illustrated  Magazine 
Edited  by  Leila  Mechlin 


Contributing  Editors : 


Mrs.  Herbert  Adams 
Ralph  Adams  Cram 
A.  E.  Gallatin 
Birge  Harrison 

Price  $2.50  a  Year. 


Frank  Jewett  Mather,  Jr. 
Duncan  Phillips 
John  C.  Van  Dyke 
Frank  Weitenkampf 

Single  Copies  25c. 


The  American  Art 
Annual 


A  Comprehensive  Directory  of  Art 
Edited  by  Florence  N.  Levy 

VOLUME  XI  Just  Published 

An  illustrated  record  of  the  Year’s  Art.  Title,  size,  buyer 
and  price  of  4, 1 92  pictures  sold  at  auction  during  1 91  2-14. 
Reports  of  733  Art  Museums,  Societies  and  Schools.  Bib¬ 
liography  of  American  Art  and  American  Artists,  etc. 

Cloth,  8vo.  95  Illustrations.  544  Pages  of  Text.  Price  $5. 


Published  by 

The  American  Federation  of  Arts 

1741  New  York  Avenue  Washington,  D.  C. 
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BOOKS  —  PRINTS 
AUTOGRAPHS  —  ART  SCHOOLS 


ROBERT  FRIDENBERG 

©15  iSuotrirtJittflss 

Portraits,  Views,  Americana,  Washington 
and  Franklin,  New  York  City  Views 

22  W.  56TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


OLD  and  RARE  PRINTS 

PORTRAITS 

Prints  cleaned  and  restored.  Collections  appraised  and 

Catalogued. 

F.  MEDER.  15-17  E.  40th  St.,  The  Anderson  Bldg,  N.  Y. 

Telephone  2bb  Murray  Hill 

AMERICAN  ART  ANNUAL 

FLORENCE  N.  LEVY,  EDITOR 

An  illustrated  record  of  art  in  the  United  States. 

Prices  of  Paintings. 

Reports  of  949  Museums,  Societies  and  Schools. 

VOL.  XI.  Cloth,  8vo ;  562  pages;  95  illustrations.  $5  net. 
Sample  pages  on  request 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ARTS,  215  W.  57  St.,  NEW  YORK 

THE  PRINT-COLLECTOR’S  BOOKLETS 

EDITED  BY  FITZROY  CARRINGTON 

A  collection  of  six  studies  with  many  illustrations.  The  titles  are  as  follows: 
J  E  AN-FR  AN  9OIS  MILLET,  by  Robert  J.  Wickenden;  CH  ARLES-FR  AN- 
VOIS  DAUBIGNY,  Painter  and  Etcher,  by  Robert  J.  Wickenden;  “  LE  PERE 
COROT,”  by  Robert  J.  Wickenden;  CHARLES  IACQUE,by  Robert  J.  Wicken¬ 
den  ;  “  THE  MEN  OF  1830,”  by  Robert  J.  Wickenden;  MAXIME  LALANNE, 
by  W.  Aspenwall  Bradley. 

Bound  in  paper  covers.  Each  20  cents  net.  The  set  of  six,  $1.00  net. 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY  4  PARK  ST.,  BOSTON 

The  Noh  Drama  of  Japan,  a  critical  study  by  Messrs. 
Edgar  W.  Anthony,  Jr.,  &  Porter  E.  Sargent,  will  appear  in 
THE  MISCELLANY  for  June,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
book  reviews  and  shorter  articles.  Issued  quarterly,  $1.00 
per  year. 

THE  MISCELLANY 

T7  Board  of  Trade,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
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BOOKS  —  PRINTS 
AUTOGRAPHS  —  ART  SCHOOLS 


AUTOGRAPHS,  ENGRAVINGS 
RARE  BOOKS 

BOUGHT  «  SOLD 

MONTHLY  CATALOGUES  FREE 


GOODSPEED’S  BOOKSHOP,  BOSTON 

Catalogue  of  Uncommon  Books  on  American  History 


CATALOGUE  OF  FIRST  EDITIONS  OF 
ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  AUTHORS 
SENT  ON  REQUEST 

C.  Gerhardt  &  Co.,  120  E.  59th  St.,  New  York 

THE  PRINT-COLLECTOR’S  QUARTERLY 

FOR  1914 

Volume  IV 

(420  -j-  xi  pages ,  183  illustrations ) 

One  hundred  sets,  attractively  bound  in  two  parts,  gray  boards,  paper  labels. 

$2.50  per  set,  postpaid. 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY  4  Park  St.,  Boston 


Young  woman  with  wide  knowledge  of  books  will  collect 
rare  books  and  first  editions,  and  form  libraries  for  persons 
who  may  lack  the  time  to  devote  to  such  work.  Address 

Downing,  Box  1336,  Boston,  Mass. 


SCHOOL  OF  THE  MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

THIRTY-NINTH  YEAR 

Drawing  and  Painting.  Modeling.  Design. 
Interior  Decoration.  Silverware  and  Jewelry. 

Write  for  Circular. 
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The  Burlington 
Magazine 

for  Connoisseurs 

Illustrated  and  Published  Monthly 

Price  One  Dollar,  Net 

Edited  by  LIONEL  CUST,  Litt.D.,  C.V.O., 
ROGER  E.  FRY,  and  MORE  ADEY. 

Since  its  Foundation  in  1903  THE  BURLINGTON  MAGAZINE  has 
steadily  grown  in  public  esteem.  It  numbers  among  its  contributors  the'  lead¬ 
ing  authorities  not  only  in  England,  but  in  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain, 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  America.  It  is  everywhere  admitted  that  in  the  matter 
of  production  it  is  the  best  general  journal  of  art  in  existence. 

Many  of  the  most  important  recent  discoveries  in  the  history  of  art  appear  in 
its  pages,  both  as  regards  Mediaeval  and  Renaissance  art  in  Europe  and  the  less 
explored  fields  of  early  Mohammedan,  Chinese,  and  Indian  art. 


A  mong  the  subjects  dealt  ivith  are : 


ARCHITECTURE 

ARMS  AND  ARMOUR 

Books,  Binding  and  Manuscripts 

BRONZES 

CARPETS 

CERAMICS  AND  GLASS 
EMBROIDERIES  AND  LACE 
ENAMELS 

ENGRAVINGS  and  DRAWINGS 
FURNITURE 
GOLDSMITH’S  WORK 
GREEK  ART 


IVORIES 
LEAD  WORK 
MEDALS  AND  SEALS 
MINIATURES 
MOSAICS 

PAINTERS  AND  PAINTING 
PLAYING  CARDS 
SCULPTURE 

SILVER,  PEWTER  AND  PLATE 
STAINED  GLASS 
TAPESTRIES 


A  classified  list  of  all  the  articles  published  up  to  date  can 
be  obtained  free  on  application  to  the  LONDON  OFFICE 

Annual  Subscriptions  (including  Indices) 
Nine  Dollars,  Post  Free 


NEW  YORK 
JAMES  B.  TOWNSEND 
15-17  East  Fortieth  Street 

LONDON  PARIS 

17  Old  Burlington  St.,  W.  10  rue  de  Florence,  viiie 
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American  Art  News 

(Published  by  The  American  Art  News  Co.,  Inc.) 

1547  EAST  40th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Nowin  its  thirteenth  year  ofsuccessful  pub¬ 
lication,  and  universally  recognized  as  the 
dealers’ and  collector's  authority  on  art  mat¬ 
ters  in  both  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

New  York  Special  Exhibition  Calendar 

gives  all  the  exhibitions  of  the  current  and 
coming  weeks,  their  locations  and  the  dates 
of  duration  in  New  York.  Those  in  other 
American  cities  under  head  of  letters  from 
said  cities. 

All  important  picture,  print  and  book  sales 

in  both  Europe  and  United  States  duly  re¬ 
corded,  with  full  list  prices,  buyers,  etc., 
and  also  the  first  announcement  of  same 
in  advance. 

Weekly  letters  from  Paris,  London  and 
Milan,  written  by  best  informed  authorities 
on  the  art  trade  and  news  of  the  Studios, 
Galleries  and  Salesrooms,  and  occasional 
authoritative  letters  from  other  European 
art  centers.  Invaluable  for  reference. 

Read  by  all  the  leading  collectors 

PUBLISHED  WEEKLY— $2.00  A  YEAR— 37  ISSUES 
Canada,  $2.50;  Foreign  Countries,  $2.75 
(Weekly  from  Oct.  15  to  June  1— Monthly  during  the  summer) 

AMERICA’S  ONLY  ART  NEWSPAPER 
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